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HALF-YEARLY RETROSPECT ‘OF DOMESTIC LITERATURE 


HISTORY. 
N looking back upon the literary pro- 
ductions of the latt balf- -vear, we tind 
but two books of real consequence In 
this department. Que is, 

‘“* Lhe History of the World, from the 
Reign of. Alexander to thut of Augustus,” 
by Dr. GILLIES; comprehending a pe- 
riod of about three hundred years: and 
which Dr. Gillies calls the busiest in the 
annals of mankind. In tive preluninary 
sections we have a survey of Alexander’s 
conquelts, and an est: matte of his plans 
for their consolidation andi improvement: 
comprising, so far as it can be known, 
the history of the nations which had been 


previously melted down into the mass of 
The multitude of 


the Persian empire. 
events, and the complications of history 
which crowd the page render any thing 
like analysis here, superiluous, It may 
be enough to say that the work is written 
with Dr. Gillies’s known ability, and that 
it is a valuable accession to the livrary of 
the scholar. 

The other work, which we shall no- 
tice more at length, is “ The History 
of the House of Austria,” by Mr. 
Coxr, in three volumes quarto, The 
House of Austria, it appears, formed a 
principal subject of his contempl: itlon SO 
long ago as the period of his travels in 
Switze: land, when the character and ex- 
ploits of hodolph of Hapsburgh and his 
lumediate successors arvcsted his atten- 
tion. While resident at Vienna, the sub- 
ject pressed more_strongly on his mi d, 
and trom the rich stores of the In, perial 
librar ‘y, and other sources of inform i mn, 
he collected abundant nmiaterials for hie 
graphical memoirs of the great founder 
of the family. Other travels and other 
publications suspended the de sign; and 
Mr. Coxe changed it for the “ Historical 
and Political State of Europe,” in which 
the House of Austria was intended to 
form a conspicuous figure. ‘This plan 

vas however relinquished, but bis cvl'ec- 
tions for the Austrian History stil con- 
tinued to augment, particu arly durtug 
two subsequent Visits LO V enna. New 
literary pursuits still suspe nded without 
diverting his design; and the papers to 
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which he obtained access while conypili: 
the Memoirs of Sir Robs rt and Lord 
Walpole, swelled the mass of materials 
and threw a new and inter sting light om 
the modern }) eriod of the Austrian wiials, 
At leagth he found leisure to turn his 
whole attention toa work which he had 
been uinwil! ing to reling) lis sh, though un- 
able to co mj lete; and the re sult of his 
labours is the book here ofered to the 
public. ‘The history itself presents a sine 
gular speetacle, of a family rising rapidly 
from the possession ot dominions which 
form scarcely a speck in the mi ap of Fue 
rope, to a stupendous height of power 
aud splendour, equal, if not superior, to 
any preceding dignity, The house of 
Austria was the barrier that arrested the 
progress of the Mahometan hordes: and 
afterwards formed, fur centuries, the great 
counterpoise to France in the political 
balance. At all times, says Mr. Coxe, 
and in all circumstances, Austria has 
been pre-eminent in peace as in aris; 
the court of Vienna has invariably been 
the great centre on which the vast ma- 
chine of European policy bas revolved, 
In the composition of the work we tind 
no formal method of divisions and sub- 
divisions adopted; Mr. Coxe has suffered 
himself to be carried by the stream of 
time, marking with sufficient distinctness 
the more important periods, and intro- 
reviews of 


és 


, 


ducing in occasion: il pauses, 
the state of Europe, from wiich the rea- 
der may form a judgment of (ie progres- 
sive use, exterior Connexions, and coim- 
parative greatness of the House of Au 
stria. ‘The History, he says, naturally 
closes with the death of Leopold the se- 
cond; asit is not p ssible for an author, 
who values the reputation of candour and 


authenticity, to c mpile, from mopertect 


di ycurmcits, ane aimid-t the misre pren 7 


“et ercire ) ‘ ar 
tations of passion al d prejudice, a tuthe 


ful account ot thy porte mous ret 7 
tions which have totaly chaug d the po- 
Litie al relations an Ny} roar \us t, 
and contounded all Gu cient Connece 
tt yns of hs, iPOpe. “ucil is re desc | trite 
which My. Coxe has babid ! ven olf his 
Ww WK. Mi a InoTre exteuded tol Nh. 1 the 
Preface. is authurties, lg 
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printed, manuscript, and oral. The first 
of these are fotind constanuy referred to 
in their proper places. The sources of 
the last it was impossible always to dis- 
clove: where he could not do this, Mr.Coxe 
hopes for, and certainly deserves, that 
credit for integrity and good faith which 
he has always hitherto maintammed. His 
Manuscript authorities commence with 
the accession of Charles the Sixth, the 
principal of which he thus mentions: 

* | have had the singular good fortune 
to obtain access to the papers of most of 
the British ministers at the court of Vi- 
enna, from 1714 to 1792. ‘These are, 

“1. The Letters of General Stanhope, 
Lord Cobham, General Cadogan, and Sir 
Luke Schaub, who were sent to Vienna 
to negociate the Barrier Treaty. In the 
Walpole Papers. 

“Il. The Papers of St. Saphorin, a 
native of Switzerland, who was British 
arent at Vienna from 1720 to 1728. In 
the Walpole, Townshend, Hardwicke, 
and Waldegrave Papers. 

TL. ‘The Dispatches of Lord Wal- 
degrave, dnring his embassy, from 1728 
to 1750. In the Waldegrave Papers, 

“TV. The Diplomatic Correspondence 
of Sir Thomas Robinson, afterwards Lord 
Grantham, during his long residence at 
Vienna, from 1780 to 1748, as well as at 
the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle, where 
he was plenipotentiary. In the Grant- 
ham papers. 

“ V. The Dispatches of Mr. Keith 
daring his residence as British minister 
at Vienna, from 1747 to 1758. During 
this period he witnessed the breach of 
that alliance with England, which nature, 
gratitude, and political interests, had all 
contributed to cement; and that sinister 
union with France, which, however vaunt- 
ed, however splendid and specious in its 
commeneement, was the most fatal inhe- 
ritance ever left by a sovereign to his 
successor, and the most prominent among 
the various causes which have led to the 
preseut hunnhation of Austria and the 
pernicious aggrandizemeut of France. 

* VI. But the ducuments of all others 
the most important, and without which 
I could not have completed the latter 

partoft the history, are Coutained in the 
papers of his son, Sir Robert Murray 
Keith, which commence with 1772, ter- 
miinate at the close of 1791, and com- 

rise the latter part of the reign of 
Maria-Theresa, and those of Joseph and 
Lr s wold. 

“Vil. Besides these documents pe- 

used at Vienna, I have had recourse to 


the extensive correspondence of the mi- 
nisters at home, or ambassadors in fy. 
reign Courts, contained in the Orford, 
Walpole, ‘Towusheid, heene, Harring. 
ton, and other Collections, which are 
enumerated in the Pretaces to the Me. 
mots of Sir Robert and Lord Walnole, 

“ VIUIL. Otiier papers of later date, 
delicacy precludes us from parucula- 
rizins, 

On the subject of 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL Fconomy, 
We have scarcely any thing to notice of 
primary importance. ‘Tbe dismissal of 
his Majesty’s late Ministers, the Cathotic 
Emancipation, and the attack of the 
British upon Copenhagen, have been 
among the foremost topics of our politi- 
cal writers. The latter of these subjects 
has certainly excited the most serious 
consideration. 

The Author of “ A Letter tothe Right 
Honourable the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, on the Lapediency and Propriety of 
regulating by Parlicineniary Authority 
the Practice of Variolous Tnoculation, 
with a View to the Extermination of the 
Small Pox,” contivms his own arguments 
by references to the policy of our fore- 
fathers, who provided regulations in all 
cases of leprosy and general contagion, 
in conformity to the old maxim, Salus 
popult suprema lex. 

The principal Tracts upon the subject 
of the Poor are such as have taken their 
rise from Mr. Whitebread’s Bill. Mr. 
Marrnuvs and Dr, Jarrotp have both 
addressed their ** Letters” to its author; 
Mr. Bernard, his, to the Bishop ot 
Durham. 

Mr. Bowrrs’s “ Strictures on the Mo- 
tions made in the Last Parliauent,” are 
marked by that same zeal which it has 
been more than once our lot to mention. 

An animated pauiphiet of another kind 
will be found in the “ Brief Considera- 
tions on the ‘Iist-Laws,” in a Letter to 
Lord Viscount Milton, by a Clergyman 
of the Establshed Church. 

Mr. Wrison’s “ Letter to Lord Gren- 
ville,” is, to say the least, unbecoming 1 
its language. based 
THEOLOGY, MORAL AND ECCLESIA® 
TICAL AFFAIRS. oe Mem 

In Dr. Aspoi’s “ Parochial Divinity, 
we have a volume of no Jess than twenty 
seven Sermons, the subjects of which are 
various, but enforced with a am - 
cernestness which do great credit of € 
author’s fvelings. One of the best eal 
mons is the first, on the beauty of Mor 
Virtue, Mr. 
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Mr. Friiowes’s “ Body of Theology,” 
contains much that is both of interest 
and value. It appears to have bor- 
rowed, in a few instances, from the best 

arts of Butler and Barrow, 

Nor are we less pleased to observe 
that che Brsnor of Lon von’s “ Tracts on 
various Subjects,” all of which have been 
published separate before, are now as- 
sembled in a volume. Jiiey consist of, 
1. A Review of the Life and Character 
of Archbishop Secker. 2. An Exhorta- 
tion to the religious Observance of Good 
Friday. 3. A Letter to the Inhabitants 
of Manchester. 4. An Essay towards a 
Plan for the more effectual Civilization 
of the Negro Slaves, on the Trust-Estate 
in Barbadoes, 5. Charge at the primary 
Visitation of the Diocese of London, in 
1790. 6. Charge to the Clergy of the 
Diocese of London, in 1794. 7. A Let- 
ter to the Clergy of the Diocese of Lon- 
don, on the Protanation of the Lord’s 
Day. 8. Charge to the Clergy of the 
Diocese of London, 1803. 9. A Letter 
to the Clergy of the Diocese of Loudon, 
on the Neglect of kneeling at Church 
where the Liturgy directs it. 10. The 
beneficial Effects of Christianity on the 
Temporal Concerns of Mankind, proved 
from History and from Facts. 11. A 


Summary of the principal Evidences of 


the Truth and Divine Origin of the 
Christian Relig:on. 

Dr. Graves’s * Leclures on the Four 
Lust Books of the Pentateuch,” discover 
a depth of research, and a judicious ar- 
rangement of materials, which reflect 
great credit on their author. They are 
divided imto three parts. ‘The first re- 
lating to the authenticity of the Peata- 
teuch, aud the truth of the history, both 
of common and miraculous events, con- 
tained in the four last books of it. The 
second is-on the theological, moral, and 
political principles of the Mosaic law. 


‘The third contains a review of the chief 


objections which have been advanced 
agaist the divine original of the Mosaic 


law. The first and third parts consist of 


six lectures cach; the second of only 
tour, 

Nor must we forget to speak of the 
Bisiop of Grovcrester’s “ Preparauiwn 
for the Holy Order of Deacons.” It cols 
contaitis a sensible and pious elucidation 
of the question proposed to candidates 
for deacon’s orders on being moved by 
the Holy Ghost.” 

Here also we shall mention Mr. Cor- 
Lyer’s “ Lectures on Scripiure Facts. 
They appear to have been laburiousy 





compiled, and contain a great deal that 
IS distructive; but misht have 
greatly benelited by compression, 

Mr. Fvanson’s “6 Ss rmons,” appear to 
be those of a conscientious man, plaiu, 
rational, and of a practical tendenc v3 
though some of them are tinctured with 
Opuuons not pertectly consonant to the 
doctrines of the established church. The 
Memoir of his Lite, prefixed, howeve fe 
evinces him to have beev a ian of dise 
interested views, who readily abandoned 
his ecclesiastical preterment, when long- 
er possession of it militated with his 
conscience, 

Among the more valuable of the 
* Single Sermons” which have been pube 
lished, we may enumerate the Brsnor 
of Meatu’s “ at the Anniversary of the 
Magdalen Institution ;” Dr. Bett’s on 
the * Education of the Poor ;” Dr. Ox- 
stow’s * On the Testimony of the Spirit 
of God in the Fuithful;” aud Mr. Bare 
KER’s * Ad the Consecration of the Lord 
Bishop of Oxford.” “is 

CLASSICAL LITERATURE, 

Connected rather wit) this class than 
immediately belonging to it, is Dr, 
Crarke’s * Letter addressed to the 1eN- 
tlemen of the British Museum.” It pree 
sents a brief view of the principal tacts 
upon which the Alexandrian Cistern has 
been presumed to be the Sarcophagus 
of Alexander the Great; the ancient and 
modern evidences relating to whieh are 
placed on opposite pages, arranged in 
the form of question and answer. Hav- 
ing deterinined from Herodian that Alex- 
ander was buried in a TOPOS, and trom 
Jater evidence that similar cisterns were 
denominated copes. Dr. Clarne prox ecds 
to the testimony of Saint Augustine, that 
Sores and Sarcophugus were appellations 
fur the same thing; adducing Juvenal’s 
authority for giving the latter appellation 
to the receptacle of Alexander's body ; 
and closing the evidence ia both pages 
with the assertion, thac the veneration of 
the people tor the tomb of Alexander 
attached alike to the Suros of the aucicnt 
and the Cistern ot the modern writers, 


it would be very easy to take exe ‘en oe 
hi cVie 


been 


to several parts of the additions 

dence which is here given; but it may 

perhays be enough to say, that the iden- 

titv oO} 
still sub pudice. 

TOPOGRAPHY AND ANTIQUITIES. 

the Oid 
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in the title of this work, the real author 
of the letter-press was Mr. Hawkins, A 
private quarrel induced the latter gentle- 
tnan to withdraw his name, and as au- 
thors expect that the public should be 
patient listeners to all which interest 
themselves, we are presented with state- 
ments of the case on both sides. Mr. 
Sinith tells Ais story in an advertisement; 
Mr. Hawkins Ais in an octavo pamphiet. 

The ancient state of Westminster torms 
the tirst subject of inquiry in the volume; 
and the reader, having been made ac- 
quainted with its former limits, is accom- 
panied by the pen of the author from 
Temple Bar to Privy Garden ; and briefly 
‘instructed in the history of the different 
mansions and religious buildings by which 
the Strand and its neighbourhood were 
once occupied. The more curious para~ 
graphs in this portion of introductory 
matter are probably those which relate 
to the busts of Henry VIL. Heary VI:t. 
and Bishop Fisher, oviginally placed in 
Whitehall Gateway. 

On the subject of the Old Palace, Mr. 
Smnith’s information is extremely copious. 
Ie seems to have obtained it trom every 
authentic source he could arrive it; and 
has illustrated his remarks, not only with 
sketches of the different rains which are 
how remaining, but with copies of many 
old and valuable drawings. Among the 
relics at present in existence, be has 
pointed out a few remnants of the pa- 
lace, at least as old as the time of Ed- 
ward the Confessor; although we ave not 
willing to include the Painted Chamber 
in the number, as that was certainly 
erected in the reign of Henry IT. On 
the different othces and appendayes, the 
injuries, the alterations, and the re-build- 
ings of the Palace, we have all that is 
supplied by ancient documents, arriving 
m the seventy-second page at S/. Stephen’s 
Chapel, the principal object of the vo- 
lume. 

The assertion of Hatton, in the New 
View of London, that St. Stephen’s Cha- 
pel was originally erected by King Ste- 
phen in 1141, appears to have been 
acquiesced in by the generaiity of subse. 
quent writers who have writien on its 
history. On better evidence, Lowever, 
Mr, Smith assures us, it is known to bave 
been existing as early as the time of 
John, who in the seventh year of his 
reign, 1206, granted to Baldwin de Lon. 
don the chapelship; and, in the 20th, 
24th, 27th, 20th, S2d, and 34th years of 
his Suecessor, we hud it an object of 
e'cgant and expensive decoration, in the 








extracts from the clause rolls cited iy 
Lord Orford’s Anecdotes of Painting, 
lhe alterations: and improvements 
which were made in it during the reign 
of Edward the First, are given in trans 
lated transcripts from eleven ancient 
rolls which remain in the Exchequer, 
They relate principally to the wages of 
the masons, smiths, squarers of stone, 
carpenters, plumbers, painters, and other 
workmen employed about the building, 
Phere are also many charges which ex- 
pian the cost of the materials; and 
some which, by the enumeration of par 
ticular items, decidedly prove the use of 
oul in painting so early as the 20th of 
Edward the First. In this state, as re- 
paired by Edward I. the chapel seems 
to have remained till the beginning of the 
reign of Edward the Third, when, pro- 
bably, more with a view of enlarging and 
rendering it more splendid, than because 
it stood in need of any thing more than 
a slight repair, that prince determined to 
pull it down, and erect one far more 
sumptuous on the spot. Mr. Smith car- 
ries the commencement of re-building in 
the present instance as far back as 1330; 
correcting Stow in various particulars, 
and observing, that, for the necessary 
Supply of artists, Commissions were 1s- 
sued to various persons, authorizing them 
to procure such as were wanted; and 
reciting powers for arresting and keeping 
in prison ail such as should oppose the 
execution of the different mandates, 
The charter of endowment, however, 
was noi granted till 1348. LTaving enu- 
merated the dierent temporal and spine 
tual possessions by which the dean and 
canons were supported, as well as all 
the benefactions which are recorded of a 
minor kind, we come to a list of the 
deans, foliowed afterwards by some te- 
marks arising out of the use to which 
the chapel has been since applied. The 
description of the building, as it stood 
at the time the late repairs were undet> 
takea, is too long and too curious [0 
admit of an abridgment here; though 
we must not pass entirely unnoticed the 
particulars which are recorded ot the first 
progress of its erection. In one of the 
earliest rolls of expences, commencing 
with the 4th year of Edward the rhird, 
it seems that models and designs were 
prepared by the principal mason, whose 
naine was Thomas of Canterbury. Ot 
the rolls themselves which relate to this 
reign, the value and importance WI! 
sufficiently appear from their supply 


. . ; ~— ” 
us with intelligence, not only as [0 the 
_— price 
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price of labour and materials, but even 
of the manuer in which the latter were 
worked. From the first part of these 
accounts we learn, that the stone which 
was used came principally from Caen, 
Ryegate, and Portland. From others, 
which relate to the glaziers and painters 
on glass, it appears that the material was 
brought to the chapel in an unprepared 
state for use, and not only cut and joined, 
but even drawn upon and painted on the 
spot. The same also appears in regard 
to the paintings on the walls, the aifferent 
colours of which were ground and tem- 
pered at the building. From the dif- 
ferent items, the generality of the masons 
appear to nave had from 4d. to 5d. a 
dey; the scatfuld-makers $4d.; the plas- 
terers and carpenters 4d.; the men who 
made the stalls 5d. and 6d.; the master 
glaziers 1s.; the working glaziers 6:.; 
the colour-grinders 43d.; and the paint- 
ers on glass 7d. The paviors 5d.; the 
labourers of the lower class 24d. and Si. 
aud the painters of the tabernacles 6d. 
7d. and even 10d. a day each, All of 
them higher in proportion than the wages 
which occur upon the rolls of Edward the 
First’s time, 

No fair idea, however, can he formed of 
the cost of the whole undertaking, nor even 
any average of the weekly expenditure. 

The plates, which are executed in dift 
ferent styles, do great credit tu the artists 
employed. Some of them are richly co- 
loured; and the work, altogether, is high- 
ly deserving of encouragement. | 

As a book not only of recent but cor- 
rect description we mention “ The New 
Picture of Scotland,” in two small vo- 
lumes. Instead of dividing the kingdom 
Into counties or shires, the distinction of 
tours or roads is adopted: so that the 
traveller who may use this publication 
for his guide, will-find the route he is 
pursuing, the stages, distances, antiqui- 
ties, curiosities, historical memoranda 
and beauties, im one continued amnter- 
rupted line, without being obliged to 
turn for different counties to ditlerent 
and unconnected parts of the work. — 

In the “ Historical and descriptive 
Account of the Town of Lancaster,” we 
dv» not find much more than might be 
expected in an ordinary Guide. Wat 


is related of its present coudition seems, 
generally speaking, correct : 
there may not be any cood authority for 
saying that “ The county of Lancaster 
is supposed to have been first settied by 
a colony of the Cetta, about five hundred 
yews before the birth of Christ.” ‘Lhe 


although 





most curious part of this little volume 
1s probably that which relates to the 
Roman antiquities which have been 
found at different umes within the jiunts 
ot the town, It is accompanied by an 
ancient and a modern plan of Lancaster, 
a pian of the castle, and a wood ene 
graving of a Roman milliarvy. 

With the fourth volume of Mr. Mate 
cotm’s “ Londiniun Redivivum,”’ we 
must contess verselves less pleased thaa 
with its three precursors. The most 
curious of the numerous articles which 
compose it, are probably those on tue 
Fire of London, on St. Martin’s Ludgate, 
St. Olave’s Jewry, and St. Mary -le 
Strand: but there is a prolixity in the 
deiails which tends, we think, to make 
it more a book for reference than read- 
inv. Mr. Matcolm, however, has evinced 
his industry as a collector of materials, 

Mr. Ivcram’s “ Inaugural Leciure, at 
Oxford, on the Stuay of Anglo-Saxon Le 
teratitre ig will be fouud weil worthy the 
attention of the anuquary, It is the 
first work, for the production of wiich 
we are indebted to Dr. Rawlinson’s en- 
dowment. The following are the mate- 
rial points which Mr, Lngram appears to 
have pressed upon his audience in favour 
and recommendation of Anglo-Saxon Li- 
terature. First, that the study of it bas 
never been neglected or viahed by men 
of learning, but, on the contrary, une 
formly cultivated and promoted. In the 
second place, he enlarges on the nduce- 
ments to its cultivation. And in the 
third, suggests, that it is net omy of par- 
ticular Importance to Englishmen, but 
even capable of bemg made a subject 
of general intercst in the pursuit of uate 
versal knowledge; and that it may serve 


; | 
as a medium of tilustration to those who 


are disposed to study and investigate the 
philosophical principles of grammar aud 
the true theory of language. _ 
Under the first head Mr. Ingram brietly 
traces the encouragement wh eh Anclo- 
Saxon Literature has received trom tine 
to tine, pot ouls among our MoT Asti 
institutions antecedent to the retorma- 
tion, but subsequenily. | A:mony its Zea- 
lous promoters in tue sixteenth century 
he enumerates I ¢ lana, 
bishop Parker, Bale, ir. Laurence N WW 
ell, Dy. heves, and Fox the martvroie- 
gist. Among those ot the seventeenth, 
Sir Edward Coke, Camden, Seiten, Sir 
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Sir Andrew Fountaine, Dr. Wilkins, 
Kishop Nickolson, Lye, Tyrwhitt, Warton, 
and others, 

Having stated that four-fifilis, or at 
least three-fourths of the words in our 
language are stillSaxon, Mr. Ingram pro- 
ceeds to consider how far the study of 
Anglo-Saxon Literature is connected with 
the original establishment of our Laws, our 
Liberty, and our Keligion: closing with 
some judicious remarks on its Indispensi- 
Ne utility in elucidating our national An- 
tiquities. 

The Appendix, besides some extracts 
from the Wii of Dr. Rawlinson, who 
founded the Anglo-Saxon Professorship, 
contains some particulars concerning the 
Professorship founded at Cainbridge by 
Sir Henry Spelinan; some Observations 
04 the Saxon Gospels; some specimens 
of the Saxon compared with the English 
Language; with the Saxon, Gothic, Ru- 
nic, aud Islandic Alphabets: which are 
again followed by The Geography of Eu- 
rope, extracted froin king Alfred’s Anglo- 
Saxon Version of Orosius, accompanied 
by a Trauslation and Notes. 

PINE ARTS. 

Whether the removal of Mr. Lanp- 
sFrR, as a Leciurer, from the Royal 
Thstitution was a just or an unjust, an ex- 
pedient or an unexpedient measure, it 
is Not for us to enquire; thus much is evi- 
dent, that the public have been losers by 
the contraction of his Course of “ Lec- 
tures on the Art of Engraving.” 

The limits of a short Retrospect will 
very far froin allow a full examination of 
the six Lectures he has published. We 
can only give a general notion of their 
contents, 

Mugraving, nan extensive sense, is am- 
ply treated in the two first; and repre- 
sented as the carliest mode which the 
mund sugvested, and the hand of man at- 
tained,ofimparting useful information, and 
of displaying ornamental art. In the first, 
the various nretsions of the ancients, on 
their personal ornanrents and public mo- 
numents, amovg the Chaideans, the Tews, 
the Phuadoos, the Euevptians, Sidonians, 
Greeks aud Romans, are particularly en- 
quvedinto. En the second Lecture, the 
art of die-engraving is considered, with 
the history of ancient seals, followed by 
A tranttion to engraved sepulehral mo- 
numnents whr'eh appear to have been in- 
troduced abont the thirteenth century, 
and trom which the kind of engraving 
thac ts moe especially the object of the 
Lectures appears to have arisen. In the 
tind Lecture, Mr. Landscer gives, as a 
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proper interposition hetween the history 
of the ancient and modern modes of eile 
gravlig, some explanation of the respec. 
tive local powers and susceptibilities of 
the latter, as well as of such technical 
terms as appertain to the art, as it is ex. 
ercised at present: including the ditferent 
styles and improvements. At the open- 
ing of the fourth Lecture we arrive at the 
discovery and promulgation of the means 
of printang engraviugs on paper. “ Not. 
withstanding (Mar. Landseer observes) that 
cigrating ou various nictals had long been 
practised, the earliest mode of printing 
on paper, was from the surfaces of en- 
grave biocks or tablets of wood. Gut- 
temberg of Mentz, or Faust of Strasbourg, 
first promulgated this art about the year 
1440, or between that time and 1450; 
and their respective partizans, have con- 
tended for annexing a degree of celebrity 
to their names, to winch, as inventors, 
neither of them is fairly entitled. Es. 
tremely rude outlines of samts and legen- 
dary tales had previously heen engraven, 
apparently with the view of exciting thie 
attention of the vulgar, and had been a 
mode, (which no person at the time 
thought of turuing to better account) ot 
disseminating monkish superstition. Of 
these, some few collected in Germany, 
are preserved in the curious and valuable 
libraries of lord Spenser and Mr. Douce, 
to some of which, the names and legends 
of the saints, &c. are added for the bet- 
ter information of the unlearned specta- 
tor: and it seems more than probabie that 
these alphabetical additions, which are in 
the old German black letter, gave the 
first idea to Guttemberg, Faust, or Kos- 
ter, of printing books; for precisely in 
this way, and not from moveable types, 
were books originally engraven and print- 
ed; and I believe they are su printed i0 
China to this day. One of the earliest 
of Koster’s books, that 1 have seen, | ot 
this kind, and contains a much et 
tion of picture (if so it might be ae 
than reading. Tt is in the a 
Collection, which is now open te the pu 
lic, and consists of sixteen leaves, a 
containing two subjects ilustrative ef 50° 
lomon’s Song; it 1s printed only on rs 
side of the paper; shadowing with @ a 
ele course of lines is feebly attempts : 
- ; . ts scrolh or 
and under cach print 1s @ /atill s¢ ie 
label, cut in German text on the lie 
bleck. But there is a somewhat ovr 
book in the Bodieian Library, seamitoit? 
ther in the bibliographical collect ets 
my Lord Spenser, of winch the subject} 


iqur is 
lie Anaral : where colour. 
tlie Apocalypse, and clumsily 
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elumsily added with the 
thoug! bh without any attempt at gradation 
of ight, andin the manner -of old playing- 
cards. Baron Heimnekin, with ereat 

rob ab lity, thinks that tie painters o f the 
play: ng-cards, were reaily the lirst Euros 
pean printers, that they devised the me- 
thod vicutting 3 the kings, que eus, &c. upon 
wood, to save odie trouble of making a se- 
parate drawing tor each card; aad that 
they also cut the single prints of religious 

er A cts L have just mentioned, of which 
he found one of a folio size, and dated so 
early asthe year 1423, pasied intoa book 
i the libvary of a convent at Buxheim 
near Mein mnven, This curious print, 
supp = tu be the oldest extant, having 
been | tely purchased by Lord Speucer, 1s 
now Guits way to England, and will very 
soon isd its proper place in his valuable 
sullen ion: ouabain the noble ear! has 
kindly ent thled me to shew you a fac-si- 
mile of this ancient prin it, which was cut 
a few years azo, and has also allowed me 
to remove from bis fibeary a still geeater 
curiosity for your inspec tion, father seh 
or einal blocks which Was Use Lin the very 
ledaees of printing, before moveable types 
were invented, ard before shadowing was 
even icebly indicated. Of the histury and 
Visions of Si. John the Divine, no tewer 
than six editions were ‘hus engraven aud 
printed at this e: u iv penod, and the nn- 
pressions from the block [ have now the 
honour to exhibiz, constituted according 
to Daron Eeinnekin, the secoud leat of 
the second edition, of which there is a 
copy in the royal 
house: itis probably, thereiore, one of the 
earliest engravings on wood that were 
ever performed, and perhaps the oldest 
that is now extant. 

* Hence it appears that the art of en- 
graving on wood, was the parent of that 
of pe inting from { i surfiee, aud wittrthe 
lecter-press. To the art of printing with 
the rolling press, or cf ccliverng mk from 
the incisions of the yraver, it has in hike 
inanner beeu disputed among the curious, 
whether Traly or Germany, 3 ind whetl 
naecident or desigi had the houvur of give 
ing birth. 

‘ Italy rests her pretensions on the 
following circumstances recorded by Vae 
sari. It is ke ric nw to be common with 
those who encrave ornaments on plate, 
occasionally to fri a hitthe charcoal or 
oil, or both, into their work, tor the pure 
pose of seeing the better what they are 
about. In tie year 1400 Maso or Tho- 
waso rE inizuerra, a goidst ial of Florence, 
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tous filled with this Sort of ink, 
wutO melted suphur, and Observing that 
the exact Hupression Of lus work was ke tt 
on the SUSPRUr, FE peated the expermn ut 
on Manstened pa er, ruling iventhy wite 
a roller. It Wi S at i¢ iit cde d \\ ) 
and Finiguerra, Tip iihy Luts discovery 
to Bacciv Baldini, of the same vlace and 


craving 


th SUCCESS, 


proiession, it was hy Hon Comey ited 
to Sandro Loticeil, and beruaps also ta 
, ‘ 1 ’ ’ 

Antomo Poliajuoli, aud Audvea Mau- 


te; gia. 
© At this time the int 
Italy and Germany, was much less free 
quent and cousiderable, than it so 1 als 
terward became; and Mr. Strutt has aa 
the other hand produced a Germa i print 
trom the collection of the late Dr. ML, uru, 
of which the date is 1461. and says we 
have several other eneravin: vs by the same 
Waster, and thet the Ws ure so 
neativ taken from oh oe that thoy 
couid not be done much beter even at 
present, whence he concludes that they 
were not the first 
plate uri unig. 
‘The print whl chis reputed to be the 
oO ldest j in the Cracherocde collection, is CVi- 
deuty by the same engraver as this of 
Dr. Monro, and appears woo highly tarishe 
ed and tou well prinied to be real y ous 
of the first: the same collection 
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and Aibert Durer. | 

The fitth Lecture comprises the rise, 
and carly progress dé. ci wing up modern 
Italy, under the putronate f toe Slecdics. 
Baldini, Boticell:, aud Poltlajve un are the 
first artists recorded init. Ou the works 
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siders those of Marc Antonio as distin- 
guishing a memorable era in the art: clo- 
sing with a few remarks on the uses of 
modern Engraving, and on the prevalence 
of certain popular mistakes respecting 
those uses. 

The sixth Lecture is dwided under two 
heads: first, the auspices under which the 
art of Engraviug has hitherto existed in 
England: secondly, the means which 
have been resorted to for its cultivation; 
including a consderation of those advan- 
taves which have been withheid from it. 
Here perhaps we might have been better 
pleased with the continuation of historical 
detail, than the introduction of contro- 
verted fact: though few will be so hardy 
as to deny the truth of some of the Lec- 
turer’s remarks, 

JURISPRUDENCE. 

In “ The Law of Shipping and Navi- 
gation, from the Tine of Edward 111. to 
the Endof the Year 1806,” by Mr. Reeves, 
we have a very useful wianual, It come 
prizes, in fact, a History of what are 
usually termed the Acis of Navigation; 
which is properly divided mto three pe- 
riods: the first, containing the laws made 
from the earliest appearance of any such, 
down to and including the act of naviga- 
tion made in 1651, during the time of the 
Commonwealth. The second commen- 
cing with the famous act of navigation 
passed in the twelfth year of Charles the 
Second, and containing all the laws pas- 
sed down te the time of making the peace 
in 1785. The third, commencing atier the 
peace, and containing all the laws which 
have been made down to the year 12806, 

Mr. Comyn’s © Treatise on the Law re- 
lative to Contracts and Agrcemenis not 
under Seal,” wii be found one ot the mast 
useful tor protessional pracuitioners which 
has appeared. lt is accompanied by 
Cases and Decisions. 

Mr. Dittcn’s “ Essay on the History 
and Effects of the Coronation Oath,” ap- 
pears to have arisen out of recent circum. 
stances. It is mteaded as an attempt to 
prove that the cilccts of that most solemn 
obligation are not to impede in any re- 
spect the exercise ef the roval preroga- 
tive, in assenting to any bil proposed by 
parliament tor the further relief of his ma- 
yesty’s catholic subjects. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

In this class we have not so many 
works to mention as usual. 

Mr. PenninGton’s “ Life ef Mrs. 
Carter,” exhibits a singular instance of 
& womau possessing extensive learning, 
ata ume when, generaiy speaking, te 

i 
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male accomplishment was but of rare 
occurrence. She was born in 17175 ang 
beside the languages which are general| 

called “ learned,” understood the French 

Italian, Spanish, German, and Hebrew. 
In 1738 she commenced author, b pub- 
lishing a smail volume ef Pueins. She 
also supplied two papers to Dr. Jobnson’s 
Rambler; translated one or two works 
from the Italian, and Epictetus from the 
Greek. Her lite, like that of the gene- 
rality of scholars, appears to have been 
but little chequered im its incidents; and 
Mr. Pennington would probabiy have 
given the memoir of it greater interest if 
he had compressed his materials. Hav- 
ing lived to the advanced age of eighty- 
eight, Mrs.Carter died in Clarges-street, 
February the 19th, 1806. The Essays 
in Prose, together with her Notes on the 
Bibie, and Answers tu Objections con- 
cerning the Christian Religion, subjoined 
to the Life, add nothing new to Mrs, 
Carier’s reputation. 

A more interesting work will probably 
be found in Mr. Rivcnre’s “ Account of 
the Life und Writings of David Hune.” 

In the “ Life of Thuanus,” the illus- 
trious historian of France, we have a 
third specimen of Biography, by Mr. 
Coxiiinson, of Qucen’s College, Oxford. 
Thuanus, who was the son of the first 
president of the parliament of Paris, left 
behind him a History of the World, from 

-1545 to 1608, written in very elegant 
Latin. It was printed several umes in 
different countries abroad, but never once 
without castrations, Thuanus having de 
livered the truth too boldly. In 1735, 
the first publication of it avreeably to the 
author’s copy was printed, at the ex- 
pence of Dr. Mead, in seven volumes 
fulio. To the lovers of history and 
Thuanus, the Lite here given will prove 
an acceptable present. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

If the order of time is to be considered, 
the first work entitled to notice in this 
class must be the “ Travels of BrntRaN- 
DON DE LA BrocaurERe, Counselior an 
first Esguire-Carver to Philippe le boa 
Dale of Burgundy.” They were OF 
tracted from a manuscript in tie Nationa 
Library at Paris, as well as put mse 
modern French, by M. LeGrand d’ Aussy, 
and are here translated by the same gel 
tleman to whom thg.world is already - 
debted for English Versions of Frorsart 
and Jvinville. The first object of the 
traveller was a-pilurimage of devotion (0 
Palestine: but falling sick at Jerusalem 
lie conceived a project which certai'y 

gives 
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gives peculiar interest to the latter part 
of his narration ; it was no less than that 
of travelling back to France by land. 
After a variety of difficulties and diseou- 
ragements, he completed his intention in 
1433; recording the particulars of his 
travels at the express desire of the duke 
his master. The journey from Ghent 
across the Apennines to Venice, and 
from Venice to Jaffa, in a galley, affords 
scarcely any thing to interest. At Jeru- 
salem, after een the customary 
pilgrimages, Brocquiere performed 
with his companions those to the moun- 
tain where our Saviour fasted forty days; 
to the Jordan, where he was baptized; 
to the church of Saint John, near to that 
river; to that of Saint Martha and Saint 
Mary Magdalen, where our Lord raised 
Lazarus from the dead; to Bethichem, 
where he was born; to the birth-place 
of St. John the Baptist ; to the House of 
Zachariah; and, Jastly, to the Holy Cross, 
where the tree grew that formed the real 
cross. ‘* For the information of others, 
says La Brocquiere, “ who like myself 
may wish to visit this country, I shall 
say, that the custom (in going farther 
into Palestine) is to treat with the chief 
interpreter at Jerusalem, who receives a 
tax tor the sultan, and one for himself, 
and then sends to inform the interpreter 
at Gaza, who in his turn negotiates a 
passage with the Arabians of the desert. 
These Arabs enjoy the right of conduct- 
ing pilgrims ; and, as they are not always 
under due subjection to the sultan, their 
camels must be used, which they let to 
hire at ten ducats a head.” Damascus 
is still more particularly described than 
Jerusalem; though La Brocquiere seems 
to have received no favourable inpres- 
sions of the inhabitants. From Damas- 
cus, having parted with his friends who 
had hitherto” accumpanied him, -he_set 
out upon his meditated journey, having 
in the first instance only a moucre (or 
Mameluke guide) for his companion: but 
joining a caravan, he proceeded onwar 

in company. “ On the road (says our 
author) I made acquaintance with some 
of my fellow-travellers, who, when they 
found out that I lodged with a Frank, 
came to ask me to procure them some 
wine. This liquor is forbidden them by 
their religion, and they dare not drink 
it before their own countrymen, but they 
hoped to do it without risk at the heuse 
of a Frank, and yet they were returning 
from Mecca! I spoke of it to my hast 
Laurent; but he said he was afraid to 
comply, from the great dancer he should 

Montury Mag., do. 10%. 





run were it known. I went to carry 
them this answer; but they bad been 
more fortunate elsewhere, ho pr curing 
some at the house of a Greek. They 
proposed that I should accompany thent 
to partake, whether from pure triendship 
or to authorize them to drink wine in the 
presence of the Greck. This man con. 
ducted us toa simall gallery, where we 
al] SIX Scated ourselves ina circle on the 
tir or. He first j laced inthe midst of us 
a iarge and handsome earthen jug, that 
might contain four gailons at least: be 
then brought for each of us a pot full of 
wine, Which be poured into the jug, and 
placed beside it two earthen porringers 
to serve for glasses. The first whe be- 
gan drank io his companion, according 
to their custom; this did the same to the 
next, and so on to the others. We drank 
in this manner for a long time without 
eating; at length, | perceived that I 
could no longer continue it without suf 
fering, and begged of them, with up- 
lifted hands, to permit me to leave of; 
but they grew very angry, and complained 
as if | had been resvived to interrupt 
théir pleasure and do them an injury. 
Fortunately there was one among them 
more acquainted with me than the rest, 
and who loved me so that he called me 
‘ Kardays,’ that is to say, Brother. He 
offered to take my place, and to drink 
for me when it should be my turn, This 
appeased them, and, having accepted 
the offer, the party continued until even- 
ing, when it was necessary for us to return 
to the khan.” On leaving Syria, our tra- 
veller came to Antioch, at that time the 
capital of Turcomania; and afterwards 
traversed the couutry round the gulf of 
Asacs: but, at Bursa, in consequence 
of the zeal of a renegado slave, he was 
necessitated to separate himself from the 
caravan. Of Pera, which at that ume 
belonged to the Genovese, we have a par- 
ticular account; whence La Brocquicre 
crossed the haven to Constantinople. 
Here we have sufficient detai's ty ac- 
count for the successes of the Turks im 
1433. The description of the empress, 
as La Brocquiere saw her, 1s ente rtaiing. 
rT She wore in her ears broad and fat 
rings, set with several precious stones, 
especially rubies. She looked voung and 
fair, and handsomer than when l = ber 
in church. In one word, [ should not 
have had a fault to find with her, had 
she not been painted, and assured) he 
had not any need of it.” The most im- 
portant portion of the w oth, however, ‘S$ 
that which relates tu the policy, te mull 
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tary tactics, and the conquests of the 
Turks. He speaks of the obedience of 
the soldiers to their superiors as bound- 
less, and attributes the great exploits and 
vast conquests of the Turks in some mea- 
sure to this submission, Their manner 
of fighting, he observes, varied according 
to circumstances; sometimes engaging in 
large bodies, and at others dividing them- 
selves into different troops, attacking 
many parts of an army at once, their 
force commonly consisting of two hun- 
dred thousand men. In his way home- 
ward, La Brocquiere appears to have vi- 
sited the salt-mines of ‘Transylvania, pro- 
ceceding through Hungary, by Vienna, 
Munich, Constance, and Basil, to Poi- 
tiers, which the Duke of Burgundy was 
then besieging. Such is the plain out- 
line of the Esquire-Carver’s Travels, 
Another work, entitled to more than 
common attention, is the “ Journey from 
Madras through the Countries of Mysore, 
Canara, and Malabar,” by Dr. Francis 
Bucuanan, performed under the orders 
of the Marquis Wellesley. The author’s 
instructions, which were dated February 
24, 1800, directed him, as the first and 
most essential part of his mission, to re- 
mark the agriculture of the different dis- 
tricts he should pass through, in regard 
to their esculent vegetables, cattle, and 
farms. We was next to attend to the 
cultivation and preparation of their cot- 
ton, pepper, sandal-wood, and carda- 
moms; then to their mines, quarries, 
minerals, aud mineral springs; to the 
climate and seasons of Mysore; and, 
lastly, to the condition of the inhabitants 
m general, in relation to their food, 
clothing, and habitations; and bow far 
their condition m these respects may 
have been affected by the different chan- 
ges in the government. <A copy of Dr. 
Buchanan’s manuscript Journal, contain- 
ing the result of his inquiries, was trans- 
mitted to the Directors of the East-India 
Company, who thought the publication 
vf it worthy the patronage of the Court, 
Ou April 23, 1800, Dr. Buchanan left 
Madras, passing through Conjeveram, 
Arcot, Vellore, Paligonda, Vencataghery, 
Catcolli, and Bangatore to Seringapatam, 
where he arrived May 17, the observa- 
tions relatiug to which are comprised in 
the first chapter. Ln uie second chap- 
ter we have an account of Seringapatam 
and its vicinity, enlivened by a descrip. 
tivu of its capture. In the third chapter 


Dr. Buchanan proceeds to Bangalore, 
which, as he resided in it from the 22d 
nt June to the 2d of July, he describes 
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with some minuteness- in the fourth, 
Chapter V. brings the Itinerary to Doda. 
Bala-Pura; and Chapter VI, (which 
completes the first volume) to Sira. Ip 
the seventh chapter, our author returns 
to Seringapatain, by Nagamangala and 
Tonura Cara. The eighth contains his 
journey through the part of Karnata south 
from the Cavery; the ninth, from the 
Kaveri-Pura Ghat to Coimbatore; and 
the tenth, from Coimbatore to the fron. 
tier of Malabar. The three remaining 
chapters of the second volume being de- 
dicated to a copious description of the 
southern, central, and northern districts 
of Malabar. In the tourteenth, fifteenth, 
and sixteenth chapters, Dr. Buchanan 
proceeds through the entire province of 
Canara; whence, in the seventeenth, he 
pursues his route from the entrance into 
Karnata to Hyder-Nagara, through the 
principalities of Soonda and Ikeri; in 
the eighteenth, to Hercura, through the 
principalities of [keri and Chatraskal: 
in the nineteenth, to Seringapatam, 
through the western and middle parts of 
the Mysore dominions; and, in the twen- 
tieth, back from Seringapatam to Madras. 
The vast body of information which has 
been brought together in Dr. Buchanan's 
three volumes will no doubt be found of 
great practical utility; but we cannot 
help wishing, with the traveller himself, 
that a longer stay in Eng!and had allowed 
him time to have given his work a me- 
thodical arrangement. To give a more 
minute account of his travels here would 
exceed the limits of our Retrospect. As 
a specimen of his style and manner, we 
shall copy two short passages. One from 
the third chapter relates to the manner 
of furming a cocoa-nut garden. The 
other contains the description of Hyder- 
Nagara. 

Vol. i. p. 155. “The manner of form- 
ing a new cocua-nut garden is as follows: 
the nuts intended for seed must be al- 
lowed to ripen until they fall from the 
tree, and must then be dried in the open 
air for a moyth, without having the husk 
removed. A plot fur a nursery 1s then 
dug to the depth of two feet, and the 
soil is aliowed to dry three days. On 
the Ugadi feast (26th March) remove 
one foot of earth from the nursery, 
cover the surface of the plot with eight 
inches of sand. Oa this place the Bu” 
close to each other, with the end coue 
taining the eve uppermost. Cover them 
with three inches of sand and two a 
earth. Ifthe supply of water be from 
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tered; but if a more copious supply can 
be had from a reservoir, one watering in 
three days is sufficient. In three months 
the seedlings are fit for being transplant- 
ed. By this time the garden must have 
been enclosed, aud hoed to the depth of 
two feet. Holes are then dug, for the 
reception of the seedlings, at twenty feet 
distance from each other in all directions, 
for when planted nearer they do not 
thrive. The holes are two fect deep, 
aud a cubit wide. At the bottom is put 
sand seven inches deep, and on this is 
placed the nut with the young tree ad- 
hering to it. Sand is now put in until it 
rises two inches above the nut, and then 
the hole is filled with earth and a little 
dung. Every day for three vears, except 
when it rains, the young trees must have 
water. While the trees are young, the 
garden is cultivated for all kinds of Tar- 
kari stutls, which serves tor weeding. 
When they have grown up, the ground 
is ploughed and cultivated tor sugar-cane, 
betel-leaf, Cara Batta, rice, Sesamwn, 
Huts’ Ella, Tuduguny, Carlay, Hessara, 
Udu, Huruli, Shamay, Navonay, or Ragy, 
according as the suil is fitted tor either of 
these crops. Mango and jack trees are 
also planted in these gardens, but greatly 
tu their prejudice, for no cultivation can 
be carried on under these trees. 

“The cocoa-nut palin begins to produce 
when seven or eight years old, and lives 
so long that its period of duration cannot 
easily be ascertained. [ was shewn some 
that were said to have been planted by 
Jacadeva Raya, and the people believe 
that they will live for a thousand years. 
Young trees, however, produce most fruit, 
which comes forward at all seasons of the 
year. A vood tce gives annually a bun- 
dred nuts. <A few are cut green on ac- 
count of the juice, which is used as drink ; 
but by far the greater part is allowed to 
arrive at some devree of maturity, al- 
though not to full ripeness, for then the 
kernel would become useless. The cul- 
tivator in general removes hoth husk and 
shell, and sells nothing but the kernel to 
the merchants, as they transport them 
even so far as to Madras. 

“ The keruel of the cocoa-nut enters 
much into the food of the richer natives, 
both in its raw state, and dressed after 
various fashions ; and it yields by far the 
finest oil of India, provided the nut ts 
tresh, and the oil used soon after expres- 
sion. The husks of the green coco-nuts 
«re sold to the Whalliara for making 
ropes, at the rate of two thousand the 
Su/tana Fanam (about 8d.) but the brusk 
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of the Tipe nut is not fit for this purposc 
At Chinapatam, Tari, or palin-wine, . 
never extracted trom the cocoa-nut tree, 
as the practice injures its growth, Two 
old leaves in general fall trom every tree, 
and each of these forms two of the mate 
which are used in thatching huts. These 
mats sell at sixty for the Sultany Funam, 
and are put on as the first coat, which is 
afterwards covered with grass or straw ; 
but in this neighbourhood thatched roots 
are not much esteemed. 

“ Merchants from Seringapatam, Ban- 
galore, Colar, Ballapura, Hossocotay, and 
Devund-bully, come here to purchase 
the produce of these gardens.” 

Vol. ui. p. 261. “ NaGaka was origi« 
nally called Bidder-Hully, or Bamboo 
Village, and consisted of a temple dedi- 
cated to Nilcunta (Blue-Neck, one af the 
tides of Siva) and surrounded by a few 
houses under the direction of a Brahman 
chet. Sivuppa, sen of Chica Suncana, 
removed the seat of government trom 
Iker to this place, and changed its name 
into Bidderura, or Bambou-Place. ‘The 
whole revenue of the country bemg then 
expended here, it immediately became a 
town of great magnitude and commerce, 
The situation is also favourable tor trade, 
as the Ilosso Angady pass, leading trom 
Mangalore this way, is one of the best 
roads in the western mouartains. The 
town is said to have contained 20,000 
houses, besides a very great number of 
huts; but, on account of the mequality 
of the ground, could never have been 
closely. built. It was detended by a 
circle of woods, hills, and fortitied de- 
files, extending a great way lo circume 
ference, and containing many bamboos, 
from which the name of the place was 
derived. ‘The space within these de- 
fences is much longer than was ever 0c- 
cupicd by the city, and contained many 
hills, woods, gardens, and rice-tields, 
‘Toward the centre stood the rajab’s pa- 
lace, situated on a high hill, and sur- 
rounded by a citadel. To this Hyder 
added some new works; but, being com- 
wnanded by some neighbouring bills, it 
never was capable of much dclence, 
Atter Hyder took the town, its trade in 
creased greatly ; tor be nade it his prin 
cipal arsenal, and employed many people 
in waking arms and ammunition, Ile 
also continued the Mint, and much mo- 
ney was coimed there during bis reign. 
He gave great cncouragement to = 
chants, and endeavoured to —— _ 
cultivation of mulberries and six, bul 


in this he had little of bye success. On 
tre 
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tiie outside of the fort he built a palace, 
and resided in it three years. On the 
invasion by General Matthews, the com- 
mandant of the tort, by way of showing 
an inclination to make an obstinate de- 
fence, burnt the palace; and the whole 
town shared the same fate, dering an 
engagement which took place on ‘Tippoo’s 
coming up with bis army. It is come 
monly reported by our officers, that Ge- 
eral Matthews was surprized; and in- 
deed, from his infatuated conduct, that 
would appear to have been the case; 
yet the people here say, that he had 
given them eight days previous notice of 
the probability of a siege, and of con- 
sequence they lost little more than their 
houses, as they had time to remove all 
their valuabie effects. The palace was 
rebuilt by Tippoo, elated with the vic- 
tory of which he made so cruel a use, 
But in the short time that has since in- 
tervencd, it is now almost a ruin; for it 
is built entirely of mud and timber, and 
on these materials the excessive rains of 
this climate have so strong an effect, 
that, without a very complete repair once 
if three or four years, no building of this 
kind will stand for any length of time. 
Tippoo also re-established the mint and 
arsenal, and recalled the people; buta 
great many of them did not return, be- 
ing under suspense for the event of the 
siege of Mangalore.” 

An Appendix contains, the report of 
the productions, commerce, and manu- 
factures of the southern districts in Mal- 
leam (Malayalam) tramed by the resident 
at Calicut, agreeably to the imstructions 
of the commissioners appointed to in- 
spect the countries ceded by ‘Tippoo 
Sultan on the Malabar coast, comprised 
under three heads. 

The work is also accompanied by a 
map, explanatory of the author’s route, 
aud a great number of engravings. 
Among the latter are some beautiful 
portraits of the Mysore princes, from 
drawings m the possession of the Mar- 
quis Wellesley. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Among the more easy and convenient 
vehicles of knowledge upon this subject, 
we place The County Reports, pub- 
listed under the superintendence of the 
board of Agriculture, several of which 
have appeared within the last half-year, 

Jue of the most able and elaborate 
Of them occurs in the “ General View of 
the Sorwulture of the County of Essex, 
in two volumes, by the Srcrerary of 
the Loaro; ip which many useful obser- 


ations and descriptions will be found 
for the farmers of other districts, w 
improvement has made a slow 
gress. 

T he “ Generql View of Gloucester. 
shire, by the Rev. Mr. Runer, is ac- 
companied, among other plates, by a 
map of the soil, and a plan of the Thaines 
aud Severn Canal Navigation. 

Another of these valuable publications 
is the “ View of the Agriculture of De- 
von,” by Mr. Vancouver, who surveyed 
Cambridgeshire and Essex some years 
back, 

But the latest of all is the “ View of 
Cheshire,” by Mr. Hortann; which, be 
side a clear and comprehensive view of 
the statistics and agriculture of the dis 
trict, contains a curious and circumstan- 
tial detail of the natural history and mae 
nufacture of salt, no very satisfactory 
account of the present state of which had 
hitherto been published. A general view 
of the soils in the several districts sur- 
veyed is exhibitea in a coloured map 
prefixed, in which blue denotes clay or 
clayey loam; yeliow, sand or sandy loam; 
and red, heath, peat, moss, or marsh. 
Among the plates also we have a map of 
the minerals of Cheshire; a section of 
the strata sunk through to the second 
bed of reck-salt at Witten, near North- 
wich; and a view of the roofing of a 
rock salt-pit. 

NATURAL HISTROY, MINERALOGY, &e. 

The most prominent, as well as the 
most valuable work in this class, has ap- 
peared in the first volume of A History 
of Mountains, Geographical and Minera- 
logical,” by Mr. Witson; “ accompanied 
by a Pictaresque View of the principal 
Mountains ef the World, im their respece 
tive Proportions of Height above the Level 
of the Sea,” by Mr. R. A. Rappes. The 
elevation of mountains has by some been 
deemed a subject of mere curlosity, OF 
us one to which it was impossible to give 
the requisite precision. But, in the pre- 
sent advanced state of physical science, 
the author observes, it can scarcely be 
necessary to refute so erroneous an idea; 
for the consistency and trath of the va- 
rious systems which have been framed 
relative to the structure of the earth, the 
composition of the atmosphere, and the 
different phenomena which continue ” 
perplex the natural historian, are all = 
ly to receive material elucidation, by ¢e- 
lineating on one common scale of a+ 
portion those majestic and immoveabie 
features of nature, which are so sigue 
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their geographical position and the genes 
ral economy of the globe. 

The print, by which the work is ac- 
companied, is the largest that has ever 
been engraved on one plate of copper, 
or printed on one sheet of paper, being 
four feet six inches by three feet, exciu- 
sive of margins. In the composition, 
such an arrangement has been adopted 
as seemed most likely to produce an 
asreeable picture, the different moun- 
tains being for the most part represented 
in the easy flow of an irregular or pyra- 
midal shape. The obstacles to beauty of 
outline and general etfect, with which 
Mr. Riddell must have had to combat, 
are more easily to be conceived than 
described. It was particularly requisite 
to avoid any indistinctness in the remote 
objects, yet to give general effect and 
distance to the aérial perspective, which 
the natural oatline, representing all the 
mountains in certain proportions to each 
other from the foreground of the print, 
strictly denied. The boundary of per- 

etual congelation, varying according to 
its distauce from the equator, was like- 
Wise too important a feature to be omit- 
ted, though attended with the disadvan- 
tage, not only of rendering it impossible 
to display that varied tone of colouring 
which such scenery might seein to de- 
inand, but also with the dithculty inci- 
dent upon every attempt to represent 
great masses of snow, and yet preserve 
# general harmony throughout. The 
geueral similarity in their form, as well 
as the colouring appropriate to a scene 
of mountains, were additional difficulties. 
The base of the picture is supposed to 
be the level of the sea, from which the 
elevations of all the mountains are mca- 
sured. On the plain in the centre tsa 
croupe of buildings, upon the same scale 
of proportion with the mountains, Com- 
prising many of the greatest monuments 
of art. On the lett are the principal 
mountains of Great-Britain and Ireland. 


On the same side are the mountains ot 


America, terminating in the highest sum- 
init of the Andes, Chimboraco, On the 
richt are the muuntains of Europe, be- 
hind which rise those of Asia and Airica, 
In different parts are placed, at their 
proper elevation the highest inhabitc d 
places, and the sources of some principal 
rivers: forming altogether, a magnificent 
groupe, and resembliwg what a valiey in 
the alps may be supposed to exhibit. 

In the work itself, the established facts 
relating to the history of mountams, at 
present dispersed in a prodigious number 
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Perey are Concentrated in one cons 

} ail; without the adoption ot 
any favounte system of geology. jn the 
print, the chet mountains represented 
are those, the heights of which have been 
as correctly asertained as circumstances 
have trom time to time admitted. But 
as these form but a smal! proportion to 
the total nuinber, if was necessary not 
only tu say something on the general 
formation of mountains, but to describe 
with as much precision us possible the 
the direction and continuity of the chai 
with the topographical situation of each 
midividual part. In the preliminary ob- 
servations, the outlines of the scie nee ot 
Geology are brietly described under the 
following heads. Classitication of moun- 
tains; general arrangements of chains of 
Mountains; primary mountains; secon- 
dary mountains; mountains of transition ; 
Neptunian, or secondary imountains; 
mnountains of alluvion; volcafic moun- 
tains; internal heat of volcanoes; pseu. 
do-voleanves ; decomposition ot the com- 
ponent materials of mountains; decome 
posilion and degradation of mountains ; 
external characters ot mountains; diufer- 
cnce of climate produced by mountains ; 
distinctions between the mountains of arid 
and rainy countries; vegetable ply slology ’ 
dechivines of mountams; aud the lower 
term of perpetual congelation, Such are 
the heads of the tew general observations 
which it was thought accessary should pre- 
cede the details in the body of the work, 
These are followed by lists of the moun- 
tains of Europe, Asia, Atrica, and Ame- 
rica: arranged alphabeticaily, with thete 
topographical positions, and the heights 
ot such as have been measured. We 
thea come to the more inportant opening 
vf the work on physical geography m ge- 
neral. ‘The description of the mountain- 
ous countries commencing en the shores 
of the Arctic Ocean, whence it proceeds 
with as much continuity as possible to- 
wards the south, preserving the divisions 
ot kingdoms. The mountains of Norway, 
Sweden, Russia in Europe, Prossia, Bo- 
hemia, Gallitaia, Hungary, and Germany, 
are ali that are comprized m the first vo- 
lume. The strata, beauties, directions, 
and peculiarites of each are treated not 
ouly with perspicuily, distinct: arrange- 
ment and connection of tacts, butina 


is, 


peat ang someumnes elegy mie style. Mr. 
Wilson appears to have been delighted 
with his subject, and is apparently as ace 
curate in his details as he had been be- 
fare industrious in lis enquiries. The se- 
cand and third volumes may shortly be 
expected, 
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expected, when we hope to present our 
readers with a farther analysis of this 
most curious and interesting undertaking. 
Weinust, not, however, close our present 
observations without adverting to the cir 
cumstance of two gentiemen devoting the 
hours of honourable leisure to so arduous 
an undertaking. The taste and execu- 
tion which Mr. Riddell has shewn in the 
composition of the Print deserve the high- 
est eulogium. 
MEDICINE. 

Dr. Herpman’s “ Discourses on the 
Management of Infants and the Treat- 
ment of their Diseases,” will be found one 
of the most valuable works in this class: 
peculiarly useful to considerate mothers. 
The large proportion of the human race 
who die in infancy,as wellas the prevalence 
not only of mistaken notions but absurd 
practices in the first treatment of children, 
are too notorious to be enlarged on here. 
In the second of the two Discourses, the 
Diseases of Infants are industriously 
traced to their several sources, their pro- 
gress accurately delineated, aid such 
modes of treatment as are warranted by 
a faithful adherence to the laws that re- 
gulate the animal economy clearly point- 
ed out. 

Another creditable volume will be 
foundin Mr. Berns’s “ Practical Obser- 
vations on the Uterine Hemorrhage, with 
Remarks an the Manugement of the Pla- 
centa.” 

POETRY. 

Foremost in this Class we place “ Rich- 
mond Hill,’ by Tue AUTHOR OF THE IN- 
PiaN ANTIQUITIES; it Is a descriptive 
and historical Poem, in two Cantos. wlus- 
trative of the principal objects viewed 
from that beautiful eminence. The Pre- 
face relates almost exclusively to the mag- 
wificent palace which was founded here 
by Henry VIL. and the ceiebrated monas- 
tery founded by Tlenry the Fifth; at the 
tine when Richmond had the name of 
Sheen: the particulars relating to both of 
which are taken trom authentic docn- 
ments, for the most part deposited im the 
British Museum. 

The tryst Canto of the Poem is deserip- 
tive of scenes ana objects surveyed im the 
unmediate vicinity otf Richmond bil: 
whence we shall trenscribe as a specimen 
those lines which relate to the ancient 
MOTMASeLV, 

** But not in splendid palaces alone, 
The pomp of Britain's scepter’d lords was 
snovwn— 
Sacred to Heav’n, that, o'er the anointed head 
its adamantine shield in battle spread 5 
4 


- 


In SHE EN a stately fabric met the Sight, 

OF old, the hoary anchorite’s delight ! 

And near, amid the groves for ever green, 

Richly endowed a costly fane was seen. 

In antique grandeur rose the spacious pile, 

And richest sculptares deck’d each cloister’a 
Wie 5 

On the proud roofs, in air sublimely rais’d, 

The eye with pain, yet still with rapture, 
gazed. 

High tower’d the gothic arch 3 and through 
the dome, 

Dark clustering columns shed a. twilight 
gloom :— 

Save-when yon fervid orb’s pervading rays 

Lighted the pictur’d window’s crimson blazeem 

While from the lofty walls, suspended wave 

The spoils of war, and banners of the brave ! 

Statues of saints, for suffering worth renown'd, 

In massy silver seem’d to breathe around; 

Unbounded wealth the gorgeous shrine o’er- 
flow’d, 

That with the richest gems of Asia glow’d; 

For many a pilgrim, from its distant shore, 

To that famed shrine his hoarded treasure 
bore. 

Refulgent shone the storied roofseearray’d, 
In all the blended pomp of light and shade; 
While gold and azure charm’d the wond’ring 

eyes, 
And cherubs floated in cerulian skies ! 
A master’s hand had sketch’d the bold dee 
sign, 
The fire of genius mark’d each glowing line; 
Devotion’s brightest symbols flam’d above 
The dazzling wonders of Redeeming Love: 
The star whose light, by eastern sects adored, 
Its hallow’d blaze on humble Bethlem pour’d; 
The Dove, resplendent with the silver wings, 
That hov’ring paused o’er Jordan’s sacred 
Springs ; 
And settling on the Saviour’s lowly head, 
Bright as a thousand suns, its glory shed! 
All that in faith transports, in viitue charms, 
All that in guilt the shudd’ring soul alarms ; 
Heav’n’s radiant visions, bursting on the sight 
The dark, drear horrors of Cimmerian night, 
Extatic raptures—agonizing woe— 
By Fancy’s daring pencil taught to flowy 
On the proud roofs, in brilliant tits pourtray dy 
Or on the breathing walls, the eye survey’d; 
While trom the rich illumin’d windows 
beam'd, 
As the meridian blaze unbounded stream’d, 
With all the rainbow’s varied beauty bright 
Fiow’d the rich torrent of reflected tiglit- 
Full on the altar flam’d the fervid rays 
And ope’d a gleam ov heav’n’s eternal day. 
With transport wain’d, with sacred awe Ope 
ress d, ; ’ 
plein passions heaved the throbbing 
breast.”” ; 

The second Canto is descriptive of 
scenes and objects surveyed ata distance 
from Richmond Hill; and contans what 


nated 7 oF. y 
Alr. Maurice terms the awruL OBItt we 








of 1806. From this latter portion we 
transcribe the character of Mr. Fox. 


«s Jf matchless talents, boundless stretch of 
thought, 

If science at the sacred fountain sought ; 

A spirit, kindling with that fervid glow, 

Whence only great and daring actions flow ; 

if friendship ardent, springing from the soul, 

That ne’er knew guile, nor interest’s base 
controul ; 

Philanthropy that burn’d tow’rds all man- 
kind, 

By wide-spread seas, or continents disjoin’d, 

Wherever Phebus’ glowing axle rolls, 

Flames at the line, or glimmers at the poles ; 

But chief, on fire, beyond th’ Atlantic wave, 

To rend the fetters of the groaning slave 

if these,—if heav’n-born genius give the 
claim 

To deathless laurels, and immortal Fame, 

That MEED is thine—eternally combin’d 

In every gen’rous Briton’s patriot mind.” 


The verses which follow the character, 
are if possible still more happy. They 
allude to the interment of the Statesman 
at Westminster, 

“< No more your thunders strike th’ admir- 

ing ear, 
But close by Ais is laid ty Jaurell'd bier : 
Extinguished high ambition’s glorious thirst, 
Together mingled your distinguisti’d dusta= 
In peace repose where yon imperial dome 
O’er shrouded grandeur throws its awtul gloom, 
Where kings and heroes strew the hallow'd 
floor, 
And York and Lancaster are foes no more.” 


These extracts are sufficient to afford a 
notion of what the reader will be likely 
to find in Richmond Thill; the neigh- 
bouring scenes of which are celebrated in 
it strain of poetry equaliy fervid and cor- 
rect, vccasionally varied with episodes, 
and containing many appropriate eulogies 
on the learned and the great. It is ac- 
companied by two beautiful engravings ot 
the antient palace. 

“ The Sweets of Solitude,” by Mr. 
Buyer, and * Contemplation,” by Mr. 
PENWARNE, are poems of a similar de- 
scription ; but probably better calculated 
tor private than general circulation. 

lu “ Yhe Moorland Burd,” we have 
the poetical Recvilections of a Weaver, 
4 two volumes; whose verses, though ote 
casionally marked by feeling, are not entt- 
Ued to extraordinary praise. The man 
Who talks of the Custead/ion spring, wiil 
hut be suspected of having drank tvo 
deeply of its waters. 

Not less deserving of attention than 
Mr. Broomrire.p’s former Poems, are his 
“ Wild Flowers,” iv which rayal mamers 
aud rural scenery are so ably cepreseuted. 
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rhe genius and suuplicity which marked 
the features Of his first productions are, 
equaily observable in the poetry of the 
present volume, ‘The Tale of the Brokea 
Crutch, and the poem To my old Oak Ta- 
ble, are wnoug the best of th 
try mentioned in the title, 
0 Sell, un aeetie ae 
7 Psa a ancinter Mr, Bivomtield’s 
) vy, imto Latin verse, with 
a considerable share of elevance and 
neatness, under the ttle of Agricole Puer. 
It is dedicated to the Master and Fellows 
at Caius Coilege, Cambridge. 

Another, though a more tritling work 
of merit, will be tound in “ Lhe Peacovk 
ut Home,” a Sequel to the Buttertly’s 
Ball: written by a Lady.—The spleen 
which had been excited not only One 
the quadrupeds, but the birds, by the But- 
tertly’s Ball and the Grasshopper’s Feast, 
is supposed to have made the Peacock 
issue Cards for Saint Valentine’s Day. 

“ This determintd, six fleet Carricr- Pigeons 

Went out, 
To invite a!l the Birds to Sir Argus’s Route. 
The nest-loving Lurrir-Dove sent an ex- 


€ lucal poe- 


C'isey « 

Dame ParTLeET lay in, as did guod Mrs. 
Goose; 

The ‘Turkey, poor soul ! was confined to the 
rip: 

For ail ber young brood had just fail’d with 
the pip. 


And the Par TRIvDGE was ask’d; but a ncigh- 
bour hard by, 

Had engayz’d a snug party to meet ina pye 5 

The WHEAT-EAR deciin’d, recullecting her 
COUSINS, 

Last year to a feast were invited by dozens ; 

But alas! they retura’d not; aad she had ne 
taste 

To appear in a costume of vine-leaves or paste. 

The Woon-cock prererr'd his lone haunt oa 
the’ moor; 

And the traveller SWALLOW, was still on his 
fuur. 

The Cuckoo, who should have been one of 
the guests, 

Was rambling on visits to other bird's nests. 

But the rest, all acecpted the hind invitation, 

And much bustle it caus’ in the plumed crea 
tion : ; 

Such rutiling of feathers, such pruning of 
CO.uts, es a 

Such chirping, such whistling, such clearing 
of throats 5 7 a 

Such polishing bills, and such oiling of pinions 

Had never teen koown iu the biped comi- 
nioas.”” 


From this, which is a specimen at ran- 
dom, our readers may torm an idea of he 
stury, the spuit and pyc ot which are 
preserved tu the Wery sash dine. 
NOVELS 
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NOVELS AND ROMANCFS. 

‘ Palmerin of England is a title 
which cannot be anknown to those who 
have perused the Adventures cf Don 
Quixotte. Mr. Soutrury, who has tran- 
slated it, considers it indisputably as the 
work of Francisco de Moraes: and com- 
mends the judgment of the curate in con- 
senting tu preserve it at the purgation of 
Don Quixotte’s library. For our own 
parts we know of no advantage which can 
accrue to litcrature from its revival. As 
a romance, it certainly exhibits fancy, de- 
scriptive scenery, and artful management, 
accompanied by as many allurements as 
usually mark the tone of the best satires 
on antient chivalry: but a new Transia- 
tionef it dues not appear to us to have 
been a desideratuin, 

Several of the characters in Mr. Latu- 
By’s “ Gabriel Forrester” are drawn 
with ability, and we certainly think him 
superior to the great crowd of modern 
novel-writers ; but he ig often too warm ; 
and sometimes too tedious. 

“ The Mysterious Wanderer, by Miss 
Reeve, deserves great commendation for 
its ingenuity, interest, ahd bustle. 

The title of “ George the Third,” is 
derived from the third Gcorge in a private 
family being the heir. 

MISCELLANIFES, 

The most interesting of the Miscella- 
neous works which have appeared within 
the last half year will probably be found 
in * Qvoniana,” a collection of curious 
anecdotes illustrating the history of the 
first university inthe world. Itis comprised 
in four small volumes. ‘The first, contain- 
ing historical and antiquarian articles rela- 
tive to the university in general; the se- 
cond appertaiming to the ditferent col- 
leges; while the third and fourth, after 
having noticed some of the public esta- 
blishinents, such as the Bodleian Library, 
the Picture Gallery, the Theatre, &c. con- 
tain Letters from eminent nen, curious ar- 
ticles of biography, miscellaneous anec- 
dotes, aud a coilection of historical me- 
moranda; all ot which are more or less 
illustrative of ancient and modern aca- 
demic manners. One of the more anu- 
sing articles in the first volume is that 
“ On the origin and progress of Newspa- 
pers in Oxtord, previously to the publica- 
tion of the Gavette.” Asa speciinen, 
however, we shail quote that * On the 
state of Learning in the University at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century.’ 

** At this time there were in Oxford 
Somme men of real learning, amoug whom 
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were conspicuous the names of Groeyn 
Latymer, Colet, and Linaze; men who in 
the schools of Italy had studied the Greek 
language with indefatigable industry, and 
who were using all their exertions to pro- 
mote its cultivation in our own country 
and particularly in this university, They 
had however to oppose numerous and yj- 
olent prejudices, few were anxious to AC 
quire the knowledge of what a great ma- 
jority loaded with contempt; few could 


be induced to labour in pursuit of an ob. . 


jet by which in the opinion of some they 
were liable to incur the odious charge of 
heresy. The study preparatory to the 
degrees in arts, seems to have been con- 
fined to the miserable translations and 
still more miserable comments of Pto- 
lemy’s Astronomy, Aristotle’s logical and 
metaphysical works, something of natural 
philosophy and ethics, the two first books 
of Euchid,and alittle grammar and rhetorie, 

“ The regular time of conferring de- 
grees, upon the payment of certain variae 
ble pecuniary fines, was allowed to be an- 
ticipated. For the higher degrees, these 
fines sometimes amounted to a consider- 
able sum; for a doctor's degree in divi- 
nity twenty pounds have been given. On 
these accasions, at first the ordinary per- 
quisities were liveries, knives, gloves, and 
cloth for gowns to the regents ; afterwards, 
instead of these, to substitute a literary 
exercise, some part of Cicero, or a book 
of Sallust, to be read to the undergra- 
duates; a copy of Latin verses, or a co- 
medy, with a fine of a few shillings, to 
repair the convocation house, to glaze a 
window, repair a dial, or mend a bedel’s 
staff.” 

From the second volume we have se- 
lected two more anecdotes, which appear 
well deserving of the reader's attention. 

The Crosier at New College. | 

“ Wykeham’s Crosier, which is kept in 
the chapel at New College, is mentioned 
by Lord Orford as an instance, ‘ how well 
the pomp of prelacy was served by ige- 
nious artists.*”? Mr. Gough, in that most 
excellent and laborious work, his Sepul- 
chral Monuments observes, that‘ the Holv 
Lambis usually placed within the circle ot 
the Crosier; but in Wykeham’s, his own 
figure on his knees.P It may be here ne 
marked, that this was the favourite att- 
titude in which, if we may judge from the 
statues of him in different parts of his “ 
colleges, he wished to be represented ; 
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the old ones which are extant, being na 
kneeling posture.* = With respect to 
Bishop Wykeham’s robe, Mr. Gough was 
misintormed, when he said that jt js ‘kept 
at New College, aud that it iy faced with 
silk, and the buttons are rubies.’ The 
only remains of the founder's dress, pre- 
served at New College, are the orna- 
ments which belonged to his mite, which 
are of gold with various kinds of precious 
stones, his gloves made of silk with vold 
fringes, and his ring.” 7 
Lhe West Window of New Colleve 
Chapel. ’ 

“ It appears by the following extracts 
of two letters from Sir Joshua Reynolds 
toagentleman of New College, thatit was 
originally intended not to place the dif- 
ferent figures which compose this window 
together, but to distribute them among 
the dillerent windows of the chapel. Ou 
Sir Joshua’s suggestion, however, that 
plan was abandoned, and the stone work 
of the window was altered so as to admit 
one large compartment in ihe centre. 

Leicester Fields, Dec. 27, 1777. 

‘lam extremely glad to hear the so- 
ciety have determ‘ned to place all our 
works tovether in the west window, to 
make one complete whole, instead of 
being distributed in different parts of the 
chapel. In my conversation with Mr. 
Jervais about it, he thought it might be 
possible to change the stone work of the 
window, soas to make a principal predo- 
minant space in the centre, without which 
it will be ditticult to produce a great et- 
fect. As Mr. Jervais is now at Oxtord, 
1 need add no more, I have already ex- 
pressed to him how much [ wished this 
alieration might be practicable.’ 

“ In a subsequent letter, (Jan. 9, 
1778,) he says, ‘ supposing this scheme 
tu take piace, [the alteration above pro- 
posed] my idea is, to paint in the great 
space in the centre, Christ im the man- 
ger, on the principle that Corregio has 
dune it, in the famous picture called the 
Notte; making all the light proceed from 
Christ. These tricks of art, as they may 
be called, scem to be more properly 
adapted to glass painting than any other 
kind. This middle space will be tlied 
with the Virgin, Christ, Joseph, and an- 
gels, the two smailer spaces, ou each 
side, I shall fill with the shepherds coming 
to worship; and seven divisions beiow, 
with the figures of Faith, Hope, ana 





* in the loagings of tie warden of New 
Coilege there is a very old picture oi him, in 
which he is represented kneeling. 

T Introduction, p. clii. 
Nontury Mag., No. 166, 
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Charity, and the for 
which will make 
foundation for th 
an religion 


ir cardinal virtues 
a proper rustic base, ors 
e spport ot the Christi 
1; upon the whole, it appears 
+, that chance has presented to us 
materials so well ac 


to tue, 
: ; lapted tO Our purpose, 
iat tt we had the whole window of our 
own Invention aud contrivance, we 
should hot probably have succeeded bet- 
ter. 

Toward the close, we have the “ Tet. 
ters which passed “ hetween the Earl 
of Sunderland and Dr. John Pell, bish: » 
ot Oxtord, and dean of Clhirist church, 
relating to the expulsion ot John Locke.® 

Aimong the arucles in the third volume, 
we tind a large collection of letters from 
originals in the Bodleian Library, written 
by Hearne, Breme, B. Willis, Dr. Smith, 
Hiikiah Bedford, Authony a W vod, 
Aubrey, Dr. Charlett, Bishop Tanner, 
Sir William Dugdale, Dr. Wallis, Dr, 
Hickes, and others; with some curious 
selections trom the Diary of [lias Ash- 
mole. 

The contents of the fourth volume 
have already been sutiiciently described, 
The memoranda descriptive of the “ man- 
ners, and illuswative of the history of 
the university, from the earliest times, 
tu the latter end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury” have been selected trom the bese 
authorities, and are arranged in chrono- 
logical order. 

“The extraordinary additions to the fifth 
impression of Mr. D'Isnarzi’s * Curiosi- 
tics of Literature,” intitle it to be consis 
dered almost as a new work. The re- 
marks with which itis illustrated are not 
less numerous than the anecdotes. 

We regret we cannot speak with so 
much pleasure as we could wish of Mr, 
Pyr’s “* Comments on the Commentators on 
Shakespeare.” The short observavions on 
the genius and writhiys al the poet, prety 
ed, contain litte that is either new, or like- 
ly to be serviceable. One of the prine:p il 
to yics Is Lhe use otachesasia (iss ilable. Ot 
the coments themselves, a Very large pore 
tion reiate entirely to the CITUIS, tis 
oversights and the absuidit “sy of other 
writers; a few contain Mr. ves origi al 
remarks ; and there are others in winen 
Cs nlc Culle 


the testimonies of lormer cril 


firmed, As specimens, We stu seicet 


the tul!owing. 
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Mr. Mason very justly abst ryes. sivnifies 
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It is very iil ely that this coummon usage 
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P. 12. “ My desires had instance, and 
argument to recommend them.—Instance 
is exwmple. Johnson.—It seldom has any 
other meaning, but this is I think an ex- 
ception, it seems here to meau persevee 
runce. 

P. 13. “ Cut and long tail. We have 
the various opinions of Steevens, Reed, 
Sir J. Wawkins, and Judge Blackstone, 
on this phrase, I wish they had taken 
this opportunity to give us a few remarks 
on tag, rag, and bobtail. 

P. 69. “ Give me your blessing”, &¢. 
In this conversation between Launcelot 
and his blind father, there are frequent 
references to the deception practised on 
the blindness of Isaac, and the blessing 
obtained in consequence of it. Henley. 
—I confess [cannot tind these references, 
neither is there any probability that such 
a manifest ridicule on part of the sacred 
scriptures should be permitted on the 
stage. Shakespear, it is true, has fres 
quent allusions to the Buble; there 
are many in this play, but they are ne- 
ver intvoduced indecently, or irreverent- 
ly. 
P. 190. “ Pl call for clubs, if you will 
nob away—That is for peace - officers, 
armed with clubs, or staves. Mfalone.— 
It is wonderful, that these gentlemen 
who will quote twenty black-letter-books, 
to investigate what often needs no inves- 
tigation atall, should be so mainly igno- 
rant of tle common customs ef the tine, 
mn which our poet wrote. Whenever any 
riot or quarrel happened in the streets, 
the cry of Clubs! wasa signal for the ap- 
prentiees, not the peace-officers, to arm 
themselves with clubs, and part the fray, 
There is a note on this expression in 
Henry 3. Act. 5. Scene 3. where this pas- 
sage is cited by Mr. Mason. ‘The passage 
i Henry 3. shews clearly the error of 
Mr. Malone’s note here. ‘ T hit that wo- 
man who cried out, Clubs! when [might 
sce from far some torty truncheoneers 
draw to her succour, which were the hope 
of the Strand, where she was quartered.’ 
Surely these were not peace-oficers with 
staves, who assisted in beating the king’s 
porter in the exercise of his duty.” 

The typographical errors which deform 
the work are very numerous, and very 
glaring, In p. 12, we have “ anv plants 
wus distinguished:” and at p. 57 “ He 
might ¢hen spared.” P. 86 dlusion tor 
allusion. P. 103 jacit for jacet. P. 306 
bread for bred. P. 169 Mr. Macauley’s 
History of England, &c. &c. &c. Sure- 
ly many of these lapses might have been 
wvuided; at least, they ought to have 











been by one who shews no mercy to his 
brother-critics, when at fault, 

Another work, however, more Origis 
nal in its claims to notice, and of interest 
to Europeats in general, will be found in 
the “ Oriental Field Sports,” published by 
Mr. Orme; cuntaining coloured plates, 
with explanatious, of the diferent kinds 
of hunting and “fHeld-amusements of the 
inhabitants of India. Fhe following 
are the subjects of the plates, forty in 
number. 1, Goings out ina Morning; 9, 
Beating Sugar-Canes for a wild Hog; 3, 
The Chase of the Hog; 4. {Lunters coming 
by surprise upon a ‘Tigress, and he: 
Cubs: 5. The Hog at Bay; 6. The dead 
Hog; 7. The Return from Hog-hunting ; 
8. Driving Elephants into a Keddah; 9, 
Decoy Elephants catching a Male; 
10. Decoy Elephants leaving the Maile 
fastened to a Tree; 11. A Rhinoceros 
hunted by Eiephants; 12. A Tiger prow!- 
ing through a Village; 13. Shooting a 
‘Liger froma Platform; 14. A Tiger seiz- 
ing a Bullock in a pass; 15. Driving a 
Tiger out of a Jungle; 16. Chasing a 
Tiger across a River; 17. The ‘Tiger at 
bay; 18. A Tiver springing upon au Ele- 
phant; 19. The dead Tiger; 20. Shooters 
coming by Surprise on a ‘Tiger; 21. A 
Tiger hunted by wild Dogs; 22. A Ti- 
ger killed by a poisoned Arrow; 23. 
Shooting a Leopard ina Tree; 24. Exlu- 
bition of a Battle between a Buffalo 
and a Tiger; 25. Hunting an old Buffalo; 
26. Peacock Shooting; 27. Shooting at 
the Edge of a Jungle; 28. Driving a 
Bear out of Sugar-Canes; 29. Death ot 
the Bear; 30. Hunting of a Kuttauss or 
Civet; 31. Hunting Jackalls; 32. Chase 
of a Wolf; 33. The common Wolf-trap; 
34. Smoking Wolves from their Earths; 
85. The Ganges breaking its Banks, with 
fishing, &c. 36.; Killing Gaine in bouts; 
37. Doorahas or dog-kcepers leading out 
Dogs; 38 Syces or Grooms: leading out 
Horses; 39. Hunting a Log-deer; 40: 
The Hog-deer at bay. The descriptions 
in the letter-press which accompany 
these, will be fuund as authentic and a 
interesting, as the representations, Te 
plete with a variety of anecdotes whic 
are not indicated in-the different titles. 

If the most amusing and instructive 
way of teaching Geography, 1s by 9850 
ciating it with historical and biographical 
recollections, Mr. Bourne’s “ Conese 
Gazetieer of the most remarkable Places 
in the World,” must be at least entitled 
tu the character of an edifying work. 

Under this head, also, rather than 


ainong the Voyages and Travels, we mem 
tioned 











tion the “ Letters from England,” by 
Don ManvuEL ALvarez ESPRIELIA, 
who appears in the character of an en- 
lightened foreigner, alike qualttied and 
disposed to correct our errors and ap- 
preciate our merits. ‘The truth is, that, 
ike writers who have before amused 
us in the garb of Orientals, the present 
author has essumed the cloak of the 
Spamard, and with an air of pleasantry 
and neatvess, has cut his jokes on the 
civil and ecclesiastical establishments of 
bis country: sometimes indulging his 
readers with caricature exhibitions, and 
sometimes with reflections of no ordinary 
shrewduess. As a specimen we shall 
transcribe his ridicule of the virtuoso 
taste. 

“ The passion for old china is confined 
to old women, and indeed is almost 
extinct. Medals are in less request 
since science has become fashionable; 
or perhaps the pursuit is too expensive; 
or it requires more knowiedge than ean 
be acquired easily enough by those who 
wish for the reputation of knowledge 
without the trouble of acquiring it. Mi- 
nerals are now the most common objects 
uf pursuit; engraved portraits form ano- 
ther, since a clergyman some forty years 
ago published a biographical account of 
all persons whose likenesses had been 
cngraved in England, This is a mis- 
chievous taste, for you rarely or never 
meet an old book here with the author's 
head in it; all are mutilated by the 
collectors; and I have heard that still 
more mischievous collections of engraved 
titles have been begun. The book-col- 
lectors are of a higher order, not that 
the pursuit necessarily implies know- 
ledge; it is the love of possessing rarities, 
or the pleasure of pursuit, which in most 
cases actuates them; one person who 
had spent many years in collecting large- 
paper copies, having obtained nearly all 
which had ever been thus printed, sold 
the whole collection tor the sake of he- 
ginning to collect them again. I shall 
bring home an English bookseller’s cata- 
lozue as a curiosity: every thing Is spe- 
citied that can tempt these curious 
purchasers: the name of the printer if 
he be at all famous; even the binder, 
for in thisart they certainly are unrivalled, 
The size of the margin is of great 1m- 
portance. I could not conceive what 
was meant by a@ tall copy, ull this was 
explained to me. If the leaves of an old 
book have never been cut smooth, ts 
value is greatly enhanced; butitit should 
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pa Alege a mane ne@r been cut 
“ The all a a age » 
fou ch these 
do is, that they preserve vo 
would otherwise perish ; 
balances the evil which ti 
In Increasing the price of oid books ten 
and twenty fold. One person will collect 
Prglish puetry, another Italian, a third 
Classics, A fourth romances: for the 
wiser Sort go upon the Inaxim of havine 
something of every thing, and every thine 
of something. They are in general suttic 
ciently liberal in permitting men of letters 
to make use of their collections: which 
are not only more complete in their 
kind thea could be found in the ubraries 
of England, but are more particularly 
useful In a country where ‘the publie 
libraries are rendered almst useless by 
absurd restrictions and bad management, 
and where there are no convents. The 
want of conventsis, if only in this ré spect, 
a national misfortune, 

“ The species of minor collectors are 
very numerous, Some ten years ago 
many tradesmen issued copper money 
of their own, which they called tokens, 
and which bore the arms of their re 
spective towns, or their own heads, or 
any device which pleased them. How 
worthless these pieces inust in general 
have been, you may judge, when | tell 
you that their current value was less 
than two quartos, They became very 
numerous, and as soon as it was dithcult 
to form a complete colicetion, (tor while 
it was easy, nobody thought it worth 
while,) the collectors began the pursuit. 
The very worst soon became the most 
valuable, preciscly because vo person 
had ever preserved them for their heauty, 
Will you believe me when LT tell you, 
that a series of engravings of these warth- 
less coins was actually begun, and that 
a cabinet of them sold for not less than 
fifty pieces of eight? When the last 
hew copper Currency Wus Issued, a shop- 
keeper in the country sent for a hundved 
ounds worth from the miuit, on purpose 
that he might choose out a gove specunen 
for himself, Some few geniuses have 
struck out paths for themselves 5 one 
admits no work into his hbrary af it 
single volume; one 


collectors 
lunes whieh 
and this oute 
iev have done 


extends beyond A st | 
1s employed in collecting play-bills, ano- 
ther in collecting tea-pots, another 1 

Heiting-cards, another m4 
hunting for visiting-cards, | r iM 
q list of remarkable surnames ; 


forming ) | wa 
another more amusingly in getting spe- 
‘every hi t that las 
every hind of 

cimens of j — 
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heen worn within the memory of man. 
jut the King of Collectors is a gentleman 
in one of the provinces, who with great 
pains and expense procures the halters 
which have been used at executions: 
these he arranges round his museum in 
chronological order, labelling each with 
the name of the criminal to whom it 
be longed, the history of his offence, and 
the time and place of us execution. In 
the true spirit of virtue, he ought to 
hang himself and leave bis own haicer 
to complete the collection.” 

The second part of the Philosophieal 
Transactions tor 1807, consists of ten 


Memoirs: besinning, in continuation of 
>] 


the former part, with No. VIL. On Fairy 
Rings, by Dr. Worrasron. VIII. Ob- 
servations on the Structure of the Sto- 
miatchs of diferent Animals, with a view 
to elucidate the Process of couverting 
animal and vegeiable Substances into 
Chyle, by Evrranp Home, esq. IX. 
Pxpermnents for investigating the Cause 
of the coloured concentric Rings, dis- 
covered by Sir Isaac Newton, between 
two Object-giasses laid one upon another, 
by Dr. Herscuect. X&. On the Eco- 
nomy of Becs, in a Letter from THomas 
Anxbrew hyicut, esq to Sir Josepn 
Banas, bart. XI. Observations and 
Nieasurements of the Planet Vesta, by 
Mr.Scnrorver. XIl. On a New Eudi- 
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emeter, ‘accompanied with Experiments 
elucidating its application, by Wrz \M 
WazteDIne Prpys, esq. XTIL. Obser. 
vatious on the Nature of the new ceiestial 
Body discovered by Dr. Orzers. and 
of the Comet which was expected 
to appear last January on its retury 
from the Sun, by Dr. Hersenerr. XLV, 
On the Quantity of Carbon ia Carbonic 
Acid, and on the Nature ct the Diamond, 
by Messrs. ALtEN and Pepys, XV, 
An Account of the Relistian Tin-Mine 
by Mr. Josrpu Carve. And XVI, 
An Analysis of the Waters of the Dead 
Sea and the River Jordan, by Atex- 
anper ‘Marcer, M. D. communicated 
by Smithson Tennant, esq. Of these 
the second and third Memoirs occupy 
the largest space. The volunie is alto- 
gether, one of the most important that 
has appeared of late years. 

The ‘* Reasons for Rejecting the Pre. 
sumptive Evidence of Mr. Alinon, that 
Mr. Hugh Boyd was the Writer of 
Junius,” appear cogent; although the 
passages selected to prove the real author 
of the Letters, are as little convincing 
as the numerous and varying testimonies 
which have been heretofore adduced. 
By this writer they are ascribed to 
General Lee, who is asserted, once in 
his life to have owned. them as his pro- 
ductions. 
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HALF-YEARLY RETROSPECT OF FRENCH LITERATURE. 
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‘ee reciprocal interdict which has 
taken place on the part of Great 
Britain and France, prevents us at pre- 
sent from giving our wonted variety to 
this article. On the other hand, we 
have enlarged our plan, so that a com- 
plete analysis will be found of some in- 
structing works, 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

* Memoirs de Henri de Campion Seig- 
neur du Feuguerei, de Boscferei, de la 
Lande, &c. &c.”—Memoirs of Henrg 
Cunpion, Lord of Fuguerei, Boscterei, 
Xc. formerly in the service of Francis 
de Bourbon Vendome, Duke de Beau- 
fort, and colonel-lieutenant of the regi- 
meut of infantry of Henry d’Orleans, 
Duke de Longueville; containing a va- 
riety of tacts hitherto unknown relative 
to the reign of Louis XIII, and the ele 
ven first years of the reign of Louis XLV, 
particularly several interesting anecdotes 
concerning the Dukes of Vendame and 
Beautwt, as well as the Cardinal de Ma- 
Zann, trom the year 1634 uatil 1654, 


Printed at Paris in 1807, and imported 
by J. De Bofie, French bookseller, Nas- 
sau-street, Soho-square. 

We are told in the Preface, that not- 
withstanding the multitude of histories of 
France, and memoirs of distinguished in- 
dividuals, the explanation of many me- 
morable events is still desirable, and that 
the work now before us is calculated to 
resolve a variety of political emymas 
during the period of which it treats. It 
is at the same time well adapted, 1t is 
added, to make us acquainted with many 
of the principal personages who flourish- 
ed during the reigns of Louis XIII. and 
Louis XIV. 

M. deCampion commences his labours 
by telling us, that the disp!easure he ex- 
perienced when a young man, at finding 
no account of the exploits of his ances 
tors, determined him to act 4 = 
part in respect to his posterity. He then 
traces his tamily np to a Nicol de Cain- 
pion, who accompanied Robert Court- 


Hteuze, the eighth Duke of Normandy, 
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to the conquest of the Holy ‘Land, 
1092. In 1104, William and Helouin 
de Campion 2 assisted, as barons ot Nor- 
mandy, at a celebonted trial, while the 
Chevalicr Matthew de Campion, lord 
of Bois-Herout, was nominated by Pi hilip 
de Valois, king of France, to the oflices 
of judge ‘and commissioner in the Nore. 
man exchequer, 

His own father, who had served under 
Touis XIN. died while a young man, 
leaving several children. He was the 
second son; and his mother, although 
young and handsome, remained ever after 
aw idow, preterning the cducation of her 
children to all other considerations whiat- 
soever. Lbs elder brother was placed at ihe 
college of La Fleche; and as his a 
one was intended for the church, he ais 
received a classical education, As ““ 
lumse!t, betug destined for the profession 
of arms, he was taught to read, to write, 
and ene ouraged lo peruse nals calcu- 


lated to Inspire hin with a noble way of 


thinking. 

“The first work entrusted to my dis- 
cretion contamed the lives of the illus- 
trious men cummemorated by Plutarch, 
and although it was not entirely suitable 
to my age, 1 yet tevk such a fancy to it 
that I still remember every memoralile 
passage. [even acknowledge, that Lam 
indebted to this excellent author for all 
the good sentiments [ ever possessed ; 
aid, in my opinion, he is the only writer 
who teaches us how to live, in the same 
manner as Montaigne is the only one 

calculated to make us acquainted with 
ourselves, and Seneca to enable us to die 
with fortitude.” 

He passed the greater part of his in- 
fancy with an uncle, who not only con- 
versed frequently with him himself, but 
made him argue with others, for the ex- 
press purpose of -obt: ining information 
and instruction. On the other hand, 
this relation, instcad of checking the 
natural petulance of his spirit, seemed 
desirous on all occasions to implant or 
rather to strengthen his aversion to sub- 
ordination of all hinds; and he frequent- 
ly acknowledyes, that his unwillingness 
to obey, prevented him during many 
years trom having the power to col- 
mand, 

At the age of eighteen, Henry de Cam- 


pion, like several of the young nobility, 


carried a musket in the regiment of 
yuards, as a cadet. Ee afterwards ob- 
tained an ensign’s commission iy a corps 
commanded by M. de Cararet, a fine old 
Warrior, under whom be remained durlig 
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two years. In 1634, he resizned hig 
commission in the roval army, for the 
CXPress | purpose of serving, : 
quently the custom at t 
his own sovereign, 
Duke of Orle “ANS, 


as was fre 
hat period, ; ATHIASt 
Gas ston de ) hale e, 
and brother of Lou is 
NUL, being tired of his ex, le at Brusse ‘Is, 
Whither he had retired on the execution 
of the Duke de Montn mene, who had 
seduced the province of Lane cuedoe ft 
rebel in his tay: mur, determine 


to 


i to it turn 
to his ative country; wad While one of 


his contidants carried ol a secret Wn 


ze 
with Richelieu, then min ster tort 


at uure 
Pose, another solicited the King of Spain 
to send a b “ly of troops to ass a in 
driving the Cardinal from France, and 
restoring Gustou to the favour of his 
roval brother, 

Qur youne soldier was easily induced 
to offer his services on this occas: ", 


from the b rosp of delivering both the 
kine and kin lis from the tyrauny of 
an upstart eccicsiastic ; and pertians, a 30, 


the offer of a cornetey of horse teaded 
somewhat to strengthen his patriotism, 
He scems to have thought, indeed, thar, 
provided he retired with consent, instead 
of deserting, there was nothing disho- 
nourable mi such an incident 
charge of rebellion, he Seciicd to be 
pretty easy on that subject, & For,” says 
he, ‘* Mionsseur bye hy bi ther to the 
king, and pt resu Hayes ve herr to Uw ‘crown, 
it was unpossible tu tax me witli treason, 
more especially as | had been assured 
that this prince did not pretead to de- 
P art trom that obedhence whieh he owed 
to his Majesty, bemy uly trous to vet 
the hetter of the Cardinal, “h s open and 
implacable enemy, as all the world well 
knew.’ 

This intrigue proved fatal to a soldier 
in the same regiuuent; and our author 
himself and two of fs companiods were 
indebted to the SWITTRCS> of their horses 
for their escape. On their arrival at 
Brussels, thev were well receives 1 by the 
Duke of Oi leans, and promised jmme- 
diate employment, | 

Some ume aitel the SE CLT 
of Macstricht, which was de- 
fended ‘te the Prince of Orange, and ate 
tucked by a Spultish ariny under the 

Pie tormer ol tis 


Maz quis rv Aitoun. 24 


lev) Ci | a fresh boty oi troupes, 4 d set 


Rs to the 


ers repaired 


to the sieg 


. wits apr ye 

di wil bela re Breda: but ii & J 
Ss qucnce having bec ct iced ty ericer 
party, the Freneh voruntecrs i ried to 
d the Duke of Orleans, 


he: ia Ear iers, shi 
having { yiciude: i al treat ‘ 


ther, wiidel pretext vi of buatuig 


with bis bre- 
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jett Brussels early in the morning, and 
posting towards ‘the frontiers, entered 
Pic: ardy, after a journey of thirty leacues, 
during which he and his followers killed 
several of their horses through mere 
faticue, 

Tbe French gentlemen left behind, to 
the number of about one hundred, were 
greatly embarrassed at this unexpected 
event, more especially as they were des- 
titute of money. In regard .to M. de 
Campion, notwith standing his partiality 
for Plutarch, he appears to have made 


sume figure at court im consequence of 


his success at play, and this no doubt 
enabled him and some of his couipa- 
nions to leave Flanders and wait upon 
the Duke of Orleans at La Fere, wheiuce 
he had sent one of his attendants to 
Brussels to pay bis debts, and make his 
excuses for his sudden departure. 

Instead of obiamimg a company, a 
had been promised, young C ainplon was 
now forced to buy an ensigney, for which 
he paid six hundred crowns; and, on be- 
ing presented to the king, he decmed 
himself extremely happy that his persen 
was pot recognized. fhideed, the better 
tu conceal his recent conduct, he aban- 
doved the name of Fuguerea, by which 
he had hitherto been known, 

Having repaired to Nanci, in Lor- 
raine, be served for some time under the 
Marshal de la agesegs ben was present 
at several actions, as well as at the cap- 
ture of more than one piace. During 
the attack of Renuremont, although in A 
bad state of health, M. de Campion 
found means to distinguish hunself, Hap- 
pening at this period to be confined to 
bed with a fever, he got up on nearing 
that a breach had heen eifected, and ine 
sisted on serving along with the regiment 
of Normandy. The canonesses in that 


town, to the number cof fity, many of 


them very young and very handsome, 
headed by i.n Dame de Villeroi, at the 
same time procecded to the ramparts, 


gid throwing themselves at the feec of 


Ccudrelle, the governor, suppiicated him 
to take pity on them, and surrender be- 
ene the assault was given. "They con- 
uted hy obse: Ving, ” that On his re ply 
de vende d their honour.” To this he aa- 
swcved, “that his own honour was at 
stake, and that he must think of it also.” 
After repulsine the enemy, these ladies 
were perm ited ta send a deputation to 
the enemy's ¢ “AND, and beconime success- 
f..l mediators, the garrison was permitted 
to retire w th alithe honours of war. 
Jowards the cenclusion of the cam- 


paign, our young warrior once more fell ilk, 
and havin ig retired to Nanci, places | himself 
under the protection of an officer related 
to lis fan uly, with whom, on - reCO. 
very, he returned to Normandy. The 
winter of 1686 was spent ath. his IN. 
— r, and on his going back to his regi. 

ent, Campion found himself a heute. 
nant. ilaving been sent to Evreux, to 
superintend the recruiting service: dur. 
ing his merch to Beausse, an incident o¢- 
curred, vi hich serves tue nbilbat the disor 
gauized situation of France at that period; 
for on advancing to Bu, near Anet, the 
inhabitants refused to permit the king’s 
troops tu take up their quarters within 
th fowh; nay, their insolence was $0 
great that ‘the ey threatened to attack them, 
if they but ‘advanced towards it. He 
however, having encouraged his raw le- 
vies with the hopes of piundering the vil- 
s lage, they exhibited such an mnposing 
countenance, that the cownsmen became 
Intunidated, 

Having sejemned the regiment of Nor- 
mandy with two hundred recruits, orders 
were received soon after to repair to the 
army of Cardinal dela Valetic, aud Cam- 
pion together with his brother oiicers at 
sisted at the siege of Saverne, wliere a 
great munber of the scbdiers lost thew 
hives. 

During the winter of 1637, our author 
spent a tew months at Paris, and while 
there, became greatly enamoured with 
Madempiselle de Fontaine, the daughter- 
in-law of his elder brother; he also 
fought a ducl with a g¢ ntleman about a 
mere trifle, and on this occasion, the se- 
conds eng: ised as well as the principals. 
Wounds were given and received, but noe 
thiug serious ensued; aad the writer of 
the Memoirs seems to bave been bear- 
tily ashamed of his rash conduct, althonzh 
he confesses that he was then young and 
and vain enough to have made this atlar 
a subject of triumph. 

When the army entered on the cam- 
paign, he was again at bis post, and pe ny 

ed under the dake de Longueville. a 
wards the end of the summer, the plag' 
manifested itself in the ¢: anDy and his i is 
here said to have originat ted from “ the 
multitude of women “and children, the 
pulage, and above all, the iter} yosItion 
of the Deity, asa punishinent for 3 all the 
evils committed hy the troops. * Moie 
than half the soldiers, and a large pol 
tion of the officers, are sup posed to have 
perished on this occasion. D’Alvimar, 4 
friend of the author’s, who atterw: ards ob- 


tained the rank of Maréchal de cae, 
ita 
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and fell at the battle of Re thel, on being 
scized with this malady was forsaken by 

all the world but his brother officer. He 
himself was atllicted witha dysentery, and 
obliged by the advice of his physicians, 
to rep: aur to Norm: indy, for the purpose 
of benefiting by his native air. 

After his ‘ecovery, he served in 
Franche-Comie, under the duke of Lon- 
gueville, AgAlISt the duke of Lorraine, 
and was present at the engagement in 
the vicinity of Coeligni; at the conclusion 
of which, both pa “ties deeming theme 
selves worsted, were 1m a hurry to retire. 

During the continuance of the troops 
in wiater quarters, Lieutenant Campion 
formed a kind of literary society, consist- 
ing of himself, and a few ofticers of the 
reginient of Normandy. Their inter- 
views concluced with disputations on va- 
rious lteresting subjects, and many _ per- 
sons took delightin listening to their con- 
ferences. 

“ J} uever found any associates (says 
our author), more reasonable Gor more 
pleasant. All ihe otiicers were my friends, 
and L was so much beloved, that ane h 
only a heutenant [ may be f: airly said, 
have governed the whole b atialion. In 
short, my time passed away in a very 
avrecable manner, and [I was never in the 
least embarrassed but in consequence of 
iny unhappy passion for dice, whieh kept 
me in continual indigence. Lhated above 
all things to borrow, but necessity often 
constrained me to take that step, and on 
those occasions [ always apph ed by let- 
ter, being atraid to ask for asdstance lm 
in any other manner. My triends, in- 
deed, never siandoned me, but L was vex- 
ed ty become lmportun: ie, which yet ms 
bad conduct forced me to be, until 1640, 
at the siege of Turin, when, after having 
trequ ently sworn in vain, never to play 
any more at dice, “I formed that re solue 
tion, without an vath, and [ have perse- 
— with such scrupulous exactness, 

at there is no appearance of my ever 
chennai my mid, IT have often since 
amused “myself at cards, and at éztc-trac, 
indeed; but as [ understand those games, 
ny fortune has not received any In- 
jury. 

At the beginning of 1659, M. de Cam- 
pion repaired te court, and was well re- 
ceived by the king, who centerrea on fin 
the place of a: centieman in © auing, and 
at the same time pro mmused (he rst vae 
cant compuny, 

Alterthis he re Da iret to the army, an id 


Served im Rous:ii: mm, under the comm and ut 


the Prince de Conde, aud Marshal de 
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Schomberg. At the sieve of So! 
tenant distinguished jinnsel: reatiy 
soon alter received a wo Und dure an at- 
tack On the S paniai ls t " 
actions, the budy oraia 

ed fb Tey mime; tw, was ti uit 


} As Winony the dead, 
and claumed | by the ene 


In 1641, the king havi iy retused to ful§ 
his promise toM.de Cat brsenidiea 
& company on him, mer = because his ei 
der brother was attached tu the « 
Soissons, he dete ruined to resign his come 
QiUssion, and scl] lits p ac C al court: 
his majesty would not grant permission, 
This, however, was at leneth obtamed, 
sume time after, and his brother Alexaue 
der, who was now in the service of the 
duke de Vendome, having procured hina 
a situation about the person ot the duke 
de Beautort his son, he immediately un- 
dertook that oilice, which was that of 
gentleman to his highness. 

Meanwhile the duke de Beaufort hav- 
ing entered into a plot against cardinal 
Richolinn. received orders to repair ins 
stuntly te court. With a view of gaming 
time, this nobleman immediately feigned 
Indisposition, and perceiving at length 
that it was daueerous to Preparer tu Paris, 
he determined to leave France. A per 
son was accordingly dispatched to Nor- 
mandy, aud a vessel having Leen hired, 
was anchored at the mouth of the Seine, 
near to Havre. M. de Campion being 
euirusted with the management of the 
details, he set out before, procured relays 
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of fiorses, and having embarked at Iport, 
hear Fecaiwp, the fugitives “arrived sate 
at Kye, mm Sussex, Soon alter this, they 
fell in with the duke de Vendome, the 
duke d’Epernon, th Mar puis de la Vie 
ville, the Count de ML ntresor, the Count 
d’Aubijoux, Messrs. de Fonterailles, and 
de Varicav ile, al of whom had retired 
fur the express pu pose of shelte ring then 
scives from the hatred of the cardinal, 

“ We spent six months in } nyvland,” 
savs he, “ on) ying wl manner oi diver- 
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who togetuer with his queen had lett ther 
aaa some ume beivre, after having 


*- ia 4 , = ? . wy . ear ra) 
been forced to sign tie death warra t of 
the Earl of Stafford, lus tavourite, wssenin 
; bat 


} ‘ i ._ hatter 
jled a body of troops, aud gave battle to 


) e's cree 
: ' 2 ' » . S «re " 
the havi al gussSex, tune } ariiamends ( 


7) j ti euvace lil nt, lils Inayesty 
ral, an this wl 


had rather the advantage, tor i | 
strained his enuem.es to retive to Lomdon 
and approa ‘hed so near thatcity | 
scif. that the rebels were greatty tert ed, 
‘J hese dispute said pot preve nt us from 

f re re 
pasung uur nae Very agreemu.y. As to 
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myself, [ gained a great deal of money at 
play, and was so rich that on the duke de 
Beaufort’s speaking once about a pension, 
I replied, *¢ wien his own fortune was re- 
established, it would be time enough to 
think of wine, and until then L would not 
trouble him for any thing. 

“ Amidst the contests of the English, 
which at length led to a change in the 
form of govermment and the decapitation 
of their king, by an unexampled act of 
crucity: we received advice that the car- 
dinal de Richelieu was coniined to his 
bed, aud a short time after that he had 
died.* while at the very heighth of his 
fortune and his glory. Nearly at the same 
time, and while the exiles were still over- 
whelined with joy, the duke de Beaulort 
was honoured with a Ictter from the 
queen, with whom he was on good terms, 
heseeching him to return immediately to 
France. On this we set out that very 
night, re-embarked at Rye, and landed at 
St. Valeri, where we purchased horses 
without discovering who we were, as we 
learned that orders had been received 
from court to arrest alb the French who 
caine from England.” 

At the beginning of the year 1643, the 


4 . 


duke de Beaufort sent M. de Campion to 


Paris, to negociate about the return of 


his father, but his treaty proved abortive, 
in consequence of the jealousy of the 
other agents of the prince ‘This desir- 
able object, however, was at length ef- 
fected ; tor Mazarin who had succeeded 
to Richheu, found it necessary to obtain 
the support of the house of Vendome. 

Meanwhile the duke de Beaufort flat- 
tering himscit to be able to govern the 
queen entirely after the death of Louis 
AGiL. an event then supposed to be at no 
vreat distance, that nunister became his 
declared enemy. Her nnajesty, however, 
appeared at that period to place great 
confidence in him, for he was entrusted 
with the care of her cinidren, and the 
command of the troops. On this the 
duke of Orleans and the Prinee of Condé 
becoming jealous of the new favourites, 
yomed the party of the mimster; and the 
cardinal having gained the ladies in the 
quecn’s confidence, that circumstance, 
together with certain uupraudent proceed- 
Ings on lus own part, svou lost the duke 
her najesty’s esteem. 

Beaufort, at the instigation of the du- 
Clesses of Chevieux and de Montbason, 
How entered into a conspiracy tu assassi- 
wate Mazarin. Several of the nobility 
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also, and some otlicers of the guards were 
acquainted with this plot, against which, 
to the credit of our author, he remo. 
strated. Le even appears to lave saved 
the minister’s life more than once . 
bringing false accounts, &c. to his patron, 
Notwithstanding this, he was at length 
prevailed on to mount on borseback, and 
lay wait for him on his retnrn trom court 
with a body of armed men, 

This wily dignitary ef the church of 
Rome, however, was on his guard, and 
soon discovered by meaus of his spies 
that a project had been formed agaiust his 
lite. On this the queen having assembled 
the Duke of Orleans, the Prince de Condé, 
and all the ministers, it was agreed after a 
long consultation, that the Duke de Beau- 
fort should be arrested. Accordingly, in 
the course of that very evening, happen- 
ing to repair to the Louvre as usual, he 
was seized and carried to Vincentes. 

On this, M. de Campion, at the re- 
quest of the Duke de Vendome, imme- 
diately fled to Anet, while several of his 
friends were taken up, and sent to the 
Bastille. As the cardinal had conceived 
an idea, that our author was privy to the 
whole conspiracy, he by means of the 
Prevot of the Isle of France, laid a tap 
for seizing his person, and had it not been 
for a mere accideut he would have been 


taken and imprisoned for many vears. In 


order to avoid this in future, be deemed it 
prudent to take refuge with a relation who 
lived in the forest of Bretueil in Nor- 
mandy, while the duke de Vendome, to 
preserve his own liberty, was obliged 
nearly at the same time to fly in disguise 
first to Geneva, and afterwarés to Swit- 
zerland and Italy. : 

At length, M. de Campion, deemed it 
necessary to quit the kingdom also, He 
accordingly repaired to the coast of Brit- 
tany, and embarking near to St. Brievs, 
on board a small vessel, reached Jersey 
after a quick passage. 

“The governor of this island,” says 
he, “ who was alsv Vice Admiral ot 
Encland, received me and my compa- 
nions with great politeness, and promised 
us his protectioa. He was called Cate- 
ret, and appeared to be a very estimable 
man. Ife was extremely zealous in be- 
half of his king, who still disputed lis 
crown with the party attached to the pat 
hhament, and had retaken Jersey from the 
rebels. We becaine so imtumate, that I 
dined with han almost daily. He had a 
very amiahle and sociable wile, with 
whom I often conversed freely, but a 
ways in the most houourable manner, and 
: having 
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having obtained a great number of excel- 
kent books from France, I spent my time 
partly in reading, partly in social inter- 
course. I also took great delicht in waik- 
ing along the strand, amidst the solitary 
rocks that surrounded my dwelling, which 
looked towards the sea, and aiforded me 
atull view of that vast and charecable 
element. * 

“ I beheld equally unmoved the tem- 
pest and the calm. I considered that, al- 
though shut up in an island three leagues 
jung, and one in breadth, where I was a 
stranger and destitute of any permanent 
property, 1 mnghet still be more happy, 
provided I exhibited more wisdom than 
those who had occasioned my disgrace, 
] reflected that if I was exiled from the 
place of my birth by their authority, they 
were reduced to the same situation, in re- 
spect to their native country, by their 
good fortune, and that if they spent their 
ume with greater splendour, mine passed 
away amidst superior tranquillity. Con- 
siderations of this kind taught me at 
length to know, that my happiness de- 
pended entirely upon myself, and I ac- 
tually spent seven months in this savage 
spot, without evincing the least desire to 
leave it.” 

Ie was.at length persuaded however, 
by the duke de Vendome, to follow him 
tu Italy. Qn this he landed at Coutances 
in Normandy, and travelled by untre- 
quented roads to the house of his brother 
the Abbé, where he concealed himselt 
during some weeks. After this he set 
eut on horseback for Geneva, then re- 
paired to Venice, and rejoined his patron 
at Florence; but he was received with 
great coldness, and after a sliort stay at 
Rome returned first to France, and then 
to Jersey. Thence he passed over once 
more into Normandy, and remained con- 
cealed at the-house--of a relation durmg 
the years 1646 and 1647, without any 
one knowing the place of his retreat, a 
single female servant only excepted. 

At jength, thinking that the plot forme 
ed by the Duke de Beaufort was entirely 
forgotten, he married Mademoiselie Mar- 
linville in 1648, purchased the estate of 


-Boscferei, near to Eibeuf, and was about 


to reside there, whe he learned that his 
friend had escaped from Vincennes. On 
this he prepared to rejoin the duke de 
Beaufort ; but was cvolly requested by 
that nobleman to retirm home—and the 
troubles which had originated at Panis, 
having now extended to the provinces, 
M. de Campion embraced the party of 
the duke de Longueville, who disputed 
Moxtrury Mag., No, 166, 
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the government of that portion of France, 
with the Count de Harcourt Lorraine. 
Having accepted a commission under him 
he advanced witha body of troops to suc- 
cour Lvreux, and having formally “ ab- 
June d the service of the duke de Beau- 
tort,” he in 1652, obtained the command 
ofa regiment of tutantry trom his new 
protetcor, 

Duriuy the siege of Bar le Duc, our 
author was introduced to the cardinal Ma- 
zarin, Who treated hin with yreat disteac- 
von >and i 1653, he was present at the 
sieves of Chateau Porcien and Vervins, 

We how come to a passage which 
strongly marks the superstition of the age 
of which we at present treat. “ | had 
time about this period, (1653) to visit my 
own home, (says he) and spend a few 
days with my wife and children, and 
found my eldest daughter so handsome, 
so witty, and above all so intelligent, al- 
thouch ouly four years ot age, that her 
reason appeared superior to my own, 
I then repaired to Sens, on purpose to 
establish a garrison there, after which 
I returned once more to my own house, 
and passed two months there, with every 
thing around me calculated to add to my 
satistaction ; and yet I was at the same 
time overwhelmed with an unaccounte 
able degree of melancholy, which was 
but a warning of that extreme afiliction 
that’ was soon unhappily destined to ex- 
perience. I became greatly alarmed on 
this occasion, knowing that God had con- 
stuntly intimated to meall my misfortunes, 
by di euis, presuges,or internaladmonations. 
On repairing to Ltaly, in quest of the Duke 
de Vendome, a weazel crossed my path, 
in the neighbourhood of Geneva, a cir- 
circumstance which to me las always 
been the forerunner of some sinister 
events. On arriving at Rome, another 
traversed the road m the same manner, 
and the day beture my friend Beaupurs 
was arrested, I was informed of that event 
ina dream, as I told him in the course 
of that verv forenoon. ‘The selt same in- 
cident occurred to me at the capture ot 
Ganseville, when a third weazel made its 
appearance. In tine, | experienced a si- 
milar adventure, when I went io search 
of the Duke of Beaufort on his escape 
from prison. gh 

‘ ] have nething of superstition in my 
constitution, (he is pleased to add) but 
I believe God possesses $0 much good- 
ness that he occasignaliy Incunes to warn 
mankind of the evils which are at out to 
befall them, either that they shouid be 
enabled to avoid them, or to jet hen 
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know, after they have occurred, that they 
are the effects of his immutable will, re- 
solved upon from all eternity, so that being 
thus obliged to submit, they may not 
murmur against Divine Providence. 

“ T was exactly in the situation just 
described, without being prevented how- 
ever, from diverting myself in appearance, 
with my wife, my friends, and more espe- 
cially with my daughter, when on return- 
ing one day after dining abroad with a 
neighbour, my mind still occupied with 
sinister prognostications respecting my 
dear little favourite, I found her m the 
crisis of a virulent fever! Soon after this, 
the small-pox broke out, for which dis- 
ease a physician to whom I had sent ad- 
ministered the proper remedies; but on 
the morning of the fitth day the pustules 
disappeared, and my dear and beloved 
child died on the 10th of May, 1633. 

“In the course of the next forenoon, 
I ordered the last duties to be performed, 
in the choir of my parish-church of 
Thuitsignol, and caused a tombstone to 
be cut, on which I described my grief: 
it was so great, that from this moment I 
never have enjoyed a single hour of hap- 
piness. I had conceived an idea that my 
child would form the consolation of my 
declining years, and I had begun to as- 
sociate her so completely in all things 
with myself, that I thought it was bereav- 
ing my daughter of her due, to take plea- 
sure in any event of which she could not 
partake.” 

After this, M. de Campion repaired to 
the army, and proposed in vain to the 
Duke de Longueville, to disband his re- 
giment; he then served in Picardy, under 
the orders of Marshal de Turenne, and 
was taken ill; notwithstanding this, he 
found means to be present at the siege of 
Mouson, where he distinguished himself, 
He also assisted during an engagement 
when the Marechal d’Aumont, having 
obtained the advantage over a Spanish 
general, caned him after he had become 
his prisoner, under pretence that he him- 
self had been treated in the same mauner 
by the enemy! 

Soon after this, the regiment of Lon- 
gueville was sent into winter quarters at 
Rheims, and twenty companies of it were 
disbanded. In 1654-5, our author re- 
tired from the service to his estate at 
Boscferei, at the age of forty-one, having 

been boru in 1613. 

We shall finish this article with a quo- 
tation from the conclusion of the volume 
now before us: 


“ After this period, I attended to no- 


\ 
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thing except my own affairs, and those of 
my friends, when they were pleased to 
crave my assistance. Notwithstanding 
my efforts to live on good terms with my 
neighbours, I have had some differences’ 
with them, relative to the quartering of 
troops, and hunting, but without ever 
overstepping the bounds of reason or of 
Justice, at the same time conducting my- 
self with firmness in regard to those who 
pretended by their estates, their places, 
or other intrinsic advantages, to affect a 
superiority aver me, having always taken 
precedence of such, whether counts or 
burgesses, and insisted that my wife 
should follow my exampie. In respect 
to gentlemen in general, I have ever 
treated them with every imaginable de- 
gree of politeness; for, as I have con- 
sidered none of that rank my superior, so 
I myself would never treat any such as 
iny inferiors. 

“ The only uneasiness experienced by 
me during my retirement, proceeded 
from the ill health of my wife, and the 
disproportion of my fortune to the num- 
ber of my children. I conld not find in 
my heart, however, to diminish the num- 
ber of our domestics, or to change the 
manner 1p which we lived ; and the bare 
possibility of being ove day reduced in 
point of circumstances, although that 
never has occurred, makes me pass 
many uneasy hours. 

“On the 2d of November, 1658, I 
was exposed to great danger, by the 
rashness of a servant, who wounded the 
commandant of a troop of cavalry, while 
pillaging the cottage of a neighbour. In 
1659, my wife being once more prcg- 
nant, was seized with a pleurisy, and 
was soon after delivered of a daughter: 
both mother and child died upon the 
occasion, and I was so afticted with my 
loss, that my situation became truly p'- 
tiable. Being unable to remain in a 
house that recalled so many losses to my 
memory, I repaired to Conches where | 
resided until the summer of 1660, wheu 
perceiving that my afflictions were every 
where equally great, 1 returned to Bosc- 
ferei with my children. I lived there, 
sad and mournful, without any other col- 
sulation than the annual celebration of 
the death of my dearly beloved spouse, 
at Thuitsignel, and in my chapel of Bosc- 
ferci. Ihave caused two tombs to Le 
erected, clese to each other, in the choir 
of the parish-church of Thuitsignol, neat 
to my own pew, one over the spot wher 
reposes the remains of the best, mvs 
cherished, and most regretted of ae 
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the other is destined for myself, and I 
have already caused an epitaph to be 
engraved, which only wants the day and 
year of my death to render it complete.” 

The atthctions of M. de Campion hav- 
ing rendered life insupportable, he died 
May 11, 1663, at the age of fifty-one 
‘ears aind three months, 

“ Essai surla Vie du Grand Condé, 
par Louis Joseph de Bourbon Condé, son 
quatrieme descendant.”—An Essay on 
the Lite of the Great Condé, by Louis 
Joseph de Bourbon Condé, the fourth in 
descent trom him. 


s* A travers mille feux, je vois Condé pa- 
rajtre 
Tour a tour la terreuretl’appui de son maitre.” 


Notwithstanding the many Lives that 
have already appeared of Condé, one 
of his great-grandsons, about forty years 
since, undertook to write a new me- 
moir concerning this celebrated man. 
Ilis own archives presented the most 
authentic sources of information, and as 
to the authenticity of the manuscript 
itself, the Editor asserts, that he pos- 
sesses two copies, one of them with mar- 
ginal notes, in the hand-writing of Louis 
XV. 

Louis de Bourbon, the second of that 
name, at first Duke d’Enghien, and then 
Prince de Condé, was born at Paris on 
the 7th of September, 1621. It is great- 
ly to be regretted, that history has not 
been more successful in —_s the 
occurrences of his infancy; as we know 
not whether any traits of the future hero 
were developed at an early period of life. 
He was educated under the title of the 
Duc d’Enghien, at Bourges, where his 
tather at that time lived, and where the 
Jesuits of that city had a college. 

The only distinction paidto him above 
that of the same class, was, that he sat 
in anarm chair, The facility with which 
he learned his task, and the quickness of 
his progress, discovered a mind and ta- 
lents well adapted to study. At eight 
years of age, we are told, he was ac- 
quainted with Latin; at eleven he com- 
posed a treatise on rhetoric, aud sustain- 
ed his thesis in philosophy with great 
success, 

On leaving Bourges, to pass a few of 
the summer months at the castle of Mon- 
trond, which appertained to his father, 
the latter enjoined him never to write in 
any other language but Latin. As he 
scemed to have taken too great a hking 
at this period to the chace, the Prince of 
Conde, fearing lest this passion should 


avert his mind from his studies, trans 
initted him orders to send uway lus dogs. 
Tle obeyed next morning, and, w a letter 
addressed to his parent, trankly acknow- 
ledged that he had followed this amuse- 
ment with too much ardour, 

The Duke d’'Enghien having repaured 
to Burgundy during the siege of Dole, 
which had been undertaken under the 
conduct of the Prince de Condé, he on 
this occasion appears, for the first time, 
to have conceived an attachment for 
war, 

“ How I long (says his highness) to re- 
pair to your cump, in order to attend on 
your person, and participate in your 
cares, I read with pleasure the hervic 


‘actions of our kings jn history; and on 


beholding such admirable examples, [ 
feel a holy ambition to imitate them: 
but itis at present sufficient to be a bey, 
and to desire, and to possess no other 
will but your's.” 

The Duke d’Enghien, we are told, was 
introduced into the world “ at the birth 
of Louis XIV. and the commencement 
of the epoch which that monarch creat 
ed.*” He was received with all the dis- 
tinction which an amiable young man, of 
a noble figure, and elevated rank, ever 
inspires. But he was extremely mortified 
from his first appearance at court, on 
account of the astenishing power enjoyed 
by Richelieu, the splendour which sur- 
rounded him, and the unexampled de- 
gree of pomp, which this minister dared 
to affect, even in the sight of his so- 
vereign. It generally became necessary 
for his father to issue a written order be- 
fore he could be prevailed on to visit the 
prelate, and at seventeen years of age 
this was the greatest proof that he could 
give of his obedience. 

The princess his mother deemed it 
danzerous for her son to be unceasingly oc- 
cupied with a sight of that despotism, 
which appeared so revolting tu his youthful 
and haughty mind. She endeavoured, 
therefore, to turn his atteution from what 
was passing at court by assembling around 
her the most illustrious and select so- 
ciety: and she also conducted him to the 
Adtel de Rambouillet, where at that pe- 
riod were collected the highest orders ot 
the nubility of both sexses, together with 
the most enlightened men ot letters. 
The young prince conducted himsel? on 
these occasions with the greatest pro- 
priety, and a taste for the arts and sci 
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ences seemed to be the first step towards 
his glory, as it was destined, indeed, to 
be one day the term, and the recom- 
vence of ail his labours.” 

In 1639, the prince of Condé sent his 
son to command in Burgundy, and he 
made his first campaign under the inspec- 
tion of the Marshal de la Meilleraye. 
On his return (on the 11th of February, 
1641,) he, at his father’s express request, 
was married to Claire Clement de Maillé 
Breze, niece to tle cardinal-miuister, 
whom he so much detested, 

Afier this, he pertormed prodigies of 
valour, at the sieges of Collioure, Perpig- 
nan, and Salces. On his way home he 
passed through Lyons, and neglected to 
visit the archbishop of that city, who was 
the brother of Richelieu, “ The impe- 
rious minister immediately complained 
to the Prince de Condé, and insisted that 
he should send his son back again, for the 
sole purpose of repairing an omission 
which was so displeasing to him. ‘The 
cardinal was at once powertuland impla- 
cable; the prince idolized his son: nature 
spoke on this occasion, and pride was 
forced to be silent.” 

On the demise of Richlieu, soon after, 
the house of Condé immediately rectain- 
ed its birth right, and insisted, at the same 
tine, that the princes of the blood royal 
should enjoy that precedency over car- 
dinals, which had been denied them du- 
ring the life of his eminence. Louis XIII. 

mmediately declared the Prince de 
Condé the head of his council, aud at the 
same time conterrred on the Duke d’Eng- 
hien the command of the army which was 
destined tocover Champagne and Picardy. 
While marching to the succour of Rocroi, 
his highness learned that the king was no 
more, and there were not wanting some 
who advised him to abandon the defence 
of the fronuers, in order to march to Pa- 
ris immediately with his army, that he 
might there regulate the regency accord- 
ing to his own inclinations. Rejecting 
such a perfidious advice, he hastened to 
relieve a town besieged by the enemy. 
After achieving this, he obtained the 
Marechal de ’Hopital’s consent to give 
battle, and the Spaniards were vanquished 
at Rocroi. 

“ Outhis occasion the Duke d’Enghien 
fellon his knees at the head of his army, 


. 


in order to return thanks to the God of 


Battles, tor the victory which he had just 
gained. He then embraced all his gene- 
rals, paying thein at the same time many 
compliments, and also promising recom- 
~pences of a more substantial nature, 
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During this famous action, which cost 
only 2000 men to France, the Spaniard: 
lost more than 16000, twenty-one pieces 
of artillery, 300 standards, and a vreat 
number of officers, among whom was the 
brave Count Fuentts, whose cool valour 
had nearly proved so fatal to France, and 
who expired by the side of the ‘litter on 
which he had been carried.” 

The next exploit was the siege of Thi. 
onvilic, captured in 1643, and which ren- 
dered the conqueror master of the Mo- 
selle; after this, he returned to Paris, 
where he was received with an uncom- 
mou degree of distinction, 

In 1644, the duke commanded a body 
of troops in the country of Luxemburg, 
and projected the siege of Treves, but this 
measure was rejected by the court, from 
which he received orders to march to the 
banks of the Khine, and join the army 
commanded by M. de Turenne. At Fri- 
bourg, they attacked General Merci in 
conjunction, and it was on this occasion, 
that the duke, dismounting froin his horse, 
and placing himself at the head ef the re- 
giment of Conti, advanced towards the 
entreuchments of the enemy, into which 
he threw his bafon or staff ot othce, which 
proved the signal of victory. A new ac- 
tion took place the next day, and the suc- 
cess would have been still more compiete, 
had it not been for the precipitation of 
d’Espénan, one of the generals under lis 
command: Merci, however thought pro- 
per to retire, aud was closely pursued 
during his retreat. . 

On his return to court, the duke per- 
formed actions of another kind, less bril- 


_ liant indeed, but assuredly no less meri- 


torious. The Count de Chabot loved 
Mademoiselle de Rohan, and was be- 
loved by her in return; their union, 
however, experienced some dithiculues, 
which were entirely removed by our 
young hero, who obtained for bin the 
rank of duke and peer. The Chancellor 
Seguier was irritated because the Mai- 
chioness de Coislin, his daughter, had es 
poused M. de Laval, without asking his 
leave: the duke took 1 upon himself to 
appease the ofiended parent, and suc- 
ceeded: The Duke de Chaullon was 
enamoured with Mademoiselle de Boutte- 
ville, and wished tomarry her: the yeung 
D’Enughien, on this occasion, sacriliced his 
own passion in behalf of his friend, and 
not only brought about an alliance, wat 
scrupulously respected those wes which 
he hunselfhad formed. . 

fn 1646,-Cardinal Mazarin conferred 


on ilic Duke d’Enghien the command 0 











the army of Italy; but as his father ob- 
ie cted tosucha distant expedition, Prince 
“Thomas of Savoy was sent thither in his 
place. He then offered of his OWN ace 
cord, to serve under Gaston, Duke of Or- 
leans, 1 Blanders, and m: ke head against 
the Duke de banseine 3 In the tieid, while 
the commander in chief laid siege to 
Tournay. 

Soon after this, he invested Dunkirk, 
and the Marquis de Leede with the gar 
rison was at length prevailed upon to sur. 
render, on condition that the ‘y should cn- 
joy all the honours of war. Amidst this 

carcer of victory, he lost his father, He ne 
ry de Bourbon, third Prince of ( onde 
on the 25th of December » and on his 
death succeeded to the titles of first 
prince of the blood, chief of the council 
of regency, grand master of France, and 
governor of the provi nees of Burgundy and 
Berry. Immediately after this, he call- 
ed himself, and was known by the appel- 
lation of, M, le Prince. 

Iu 1647, he placed himselfat the head 
of the army of Catalonia; but on his ar- 
rival at Barcelona, he found it destitute 
of artillery, money, and magazines. On 
the 27th of Ma ry, Condé opened the 


trenches betore Ler ida, ** to the sound of 


violins,” but the obstins ite defence made 
by André- Brilt obliged him svon after 
to raise the siege. 

On his return to court, he expressed his 
discontent to the cardinal, who in his 
turn renewed his protestations of devo- 
tion and respect, and at the same time 
made him an otter of the command of 
whatever army he might please toc hon 


In 1048, commenced those distu:b- 


ances, which are known in instory by 
the title of “the war of the Fronde.” 

We are here told, “ that the injustice of 
Cardinal Mazarin, adced- te the vexatious 
conduct of the superintendant Emery, 

Dis cr “ature, in a short time, produc ed an 
univ ae spirit of discontent, The peo- 
ple vroaned under excesses and Lnposts ; 
the ‘parliame ant became ayitated; tle 
frandees murmured; intrigues of every 
kind augmented ; the Fronde was formed; 

the famous arrét of union was agreed on; 

the prime minister began to be atraid, he 
displayed his weakness and was more 
closely pressed than ever; 
all got warm; the flame extended on 
every side, and at length became gene- 
ral. ” 

Meanwhile, the prince repaired to Pi- 
cardy, at the head of an army consisting 
Of 30,000 men, determined tu commence 
the campaign "with the siege of Ypres, 
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which was forced to surrender notwith. 
Standing the appearance of the archduke 
On this he Cneaged thet general on the 
|) Nai of Le ts, and after reminds 
dhers ot the actions at R no Fr boure 
. \ iam ® 
and Nordimenenvbtained a « vtlanud de. 
Cist¥e victory, with - “sot onty S500 
men. On the other hand, seeord ig to 
the account be tore 7 ue, ite @ue my lost 
10,000 solthers, SOO « , 120 p 


, hrs She 


ur of 
Colours, 38 pieces of canaon, ‘and all thei 
bug weare, 

Tt would appear (savs his descen. 
di mt), to have be cu reserved tor the good 
fortune of the Great Coy ide, not only to 
Ci ager, but cven to de st i V th @ MOSt frre 
maid: vb C chemy of Fiance: to ann tulate 
in fess than two hours an army; and 
save aly empire: such was the triumph ot 
this hero, 

“This decisive and unexpected success, 
fadds he) seemed calculated to ensure 
the conquest of the Low Countries; but 
So vreat was the fermentation within the 
kingdom, that the queen seat Oo lers to 
the prince to terminate the campargn m- 
mediate ly. Betore Le obeved, however, 
it was determived to obtam possession of 
Furnes, and the Marshal de Rautzou was 
accordingly entrusted with the siege of 
that place. Butthe not acquitting bun- 
self to the satistaction of the prince, his 
highness himself repatred thither, and, 
while in the trenches reeciverl a muset 
ball, which luckily, produced no more 
than a sii eht contusion in the hip. Lis 
presen e. however, decided the hare ot 
the to wey forit mmediate Vv suric udercd: 
on which be set olf tor court. 

“ Services so important de-erved a 
dis tine uished return. the queen theres 
tore by, letters patent, dated in December 
16.48, conterred, i the most honourable 
manner, the sovereignty of the county o1 
Clermentois, to be “enjoyed by hin and 
his successors, with all the rmhts and pide 
vileges appertamung thereto; @ species 
ot recompence equi ally wi thy of the 
achievements of agreat cower: al, and the 
eratitude of a great knig. rages 
~ On his retarn to the capital, tae Prince 
of Condé was courted by all parties ; but 
he appeared determined tro: oe thee her. 
beginning to appertam to neither of the 
factions. On the contrary, he declared 
himself as mediator, between the queen 
and the Fvende, wre actually = vied 
her majesty to negociaite with (he pacts 
— and issue the ta pous le larat nN, 

ich appeared for a moment Lo appeared 

i the troubles im the state. 

“Notwi ithstanding lis O1g10. Jou 
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to remain neutral, Condé was at length 
prevailed on to side with the court. On 
this occasion, he was pleasd to say, “ I 
ain called Louis de Bourbon, and will not 
on any account allow the crown totetter,” 
The queen, on her part, employed both 
prayers and tears, while the young mo- 
narch embracing him in the most flatter- 
ing manner, commended to his guar- 
dianship the safety of the state and his 
own person.” 

Conaé having been thus gained, pro- 
posed to march an army tu the gates of 
the capital, to seize the arsenal, to place 
batteries opposite the principal streets, 
and in this state ef affairs, to summon the 
chiefs of the Fronde to leave the city. 
Le Tellier, on the other hand, recoim- 
mended a blockade; and the queen having 
adopted his plan, the prince was entrust- 
ed with the command of 7 or 8000 men, 
destitute of money and magazines, with 
whom, during the depth of winter, it was 
expected that he should oblige the metro- 
polis to submit. This scheme however, 
cid not wholly succeed; for the Prince de 
Conti, who belonged to the opposite party, 
was declared generalissimo, and the Pa- 
risians were also supported in their revolt 
by the Duke de Longueville, governor of 
Normandy, and several other persons of 
distinction. 

The court being at the same time 
greatly alarmed by the approach of the 
Spaniards, whose aid had been solicited 
by the Coadjutor, Cardinal Retz, the 
threats of the Duke de la Fernouille, 
and the defection of Turenne, the media- 
tion of Conde was invoked, and the trea- 
ty of St. Germaine sigued by all parties, 
in consequence of which the Fronde was 
to the full as dangerous, and the minister 
as powerful as before. ‘The prince, how- 
ever, seized this opportunity to re-esta- 
blish his popularity with the Parisians, 
and he accordingly repaired to the capi- 
tal tor that purpose. — 

Meanwhile a plot was hatching against 
his own liberty, on the part of the queen 
and the cardinal, and on the 18th of Ja- 
nuary 1650, he was arrested at the Palais 
Royal by the captain of his inajesty’s 
guards, at the very moment he had re- 
paired thither to take his seat at the 
council-board, On hearing the order 
repeated, his highness immediately ex- 
claimed, “ What a return for all my 
services!” And an_ being coudueted 
throuch a double line of troops, he ob- 
served, “ This, my friends, is not the 
battle of Lens!” Daring his journey to 
athe castle of Vincennes, the carriage 
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broke down, and Condé would have 
escaped, had he not been overtaken by 
one of the guards, who, putting a pistul 
to his breast, obliged him to return. 

_ On his arrival at the place of destina- 
tion, his highness found the Prince de 
Conti also in confinement, who, drawing 
his sole resource trom devotion, earnestly 
entreated the perual of a very pious 
book, entitled, “ Une Initation de Jesus 
Christ.” Condé, on the other hand, be- 
ing rather occupied by the present than 
the future, exclaimed, that he was far 
more anxious for “ L’ Imitation de M. de 
Beaufort*.” The Duke d’Enghien, his 
son, repaired to the parliament some 
time afterwards; and when his mother, 
with tears i her eyes, had presented a 
petition in favour of her busband, he 
Jooked around and sated, “ Be a father 
to me, gentlemen, for Mazarm bas be- 
reaved me of my own.” Next day an 
arrét was passed in favour of the prince, 

The consort of Condé, not content 
with this, incited the inhabitants of se- 
veral towns to declare in favour of him, 
and even placed herself at the head ofa 
body of troops. He was informed of 
this by his surgeon, while employed in 
watering a few pinks that he was per- 
mitted to cultivate: on which, struck 
with the singularity of his destiny, with- 
out desisting from bis labours, he replied, 
“Could you ever have thought, iny tricnd, 
that I should be tending my garden, 
while my wife was making war?” 

Soon after this the Cardinal was hung 
in effigy by the Parisians, and the par- 
liament passed an edict against him, by 
which he was commanded to leave the 
kingdom. Instead of obeying, the mie 
nister flew to Havre, whither the prinecs 
had been transferred for safety, and, or- 
dering the gates of the prison to be 
thrown open, fell on his knees and 
kissed the boot of the great Condé! 

“ M, le Prince,” savs his descendant, 
“ now at the height of human grandeur, 
cherished by the noblesse, beloved by 
the parliament, supported by the Fronde, 
adored by the people, and dreaded by 
the court, felt the tuli extent of jus au 
thority, and yet did not abuse it. Ma- 
2arin, on the contrary, detested, banish 
ed, ridiculed, and abborred by the nae 
tion, still preserved his power, notwith- 
standing his absence, and from the sink 
of that opprobium with which he wits 


ne 





* The Duke de Beaufort, a little pot 
this, had found means to escape from the 


castle of Vinceanes. 
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covered, dared to form the audacious 
project of elevating himself, by the force 
of intrigue, on the ruins of that hero 
who had overwheltned him under the 
weight of his virtues,” 

Svon after this her majesty once more 
issued orders for his arrest, but he had 
the good fortune to escape from that 
prison, into which, as be himself trankly 
avowed to the celebrated Bossuet, “ he 
had entered the most innocent and re- 
tired from the most culpable of men” 
From this moment Condé seems to have 
considered himself at liberty to wave 
war against the court, and he according- 
ly sent Sillery to Brussels, on purpose to 
solicit the assistance of the Spaniards, 
Nearly at the same time, he was offered 
the throne of Naples, by the people, 
which he refused, as well as the crown 
of Poland, which also was tendered him 
in the sequel. 

Having repaired immediately to Boure 
deaux, the prince rajsed a body of from 
ten to twelve thousand troops, while M. 
de Conti produced a revolt in Berry 
and the Bourbounois; but De Bouillon 
and Turenne, notwithstanding their pro- 
mise, refused to declare in his favour. 
On this Mazarin re-entered France, and 
that very parliament which had set a 
price on his head, declared Condé, his 
enemy, guilty of treason, although he had 
only taken up arms to prevent the return 
of this odious minister. 

Iu 1653, his highness repaired to Brus- 
sels, for the express purpose of soliciting 
succours in person, On this occasion 
the archdnke insisted on precedency, 
but Condé threatened to leave the Spa- 
nish dominions unless he was treated 
with due respect. In the month of Juue 
he entered Picardy, at the head of 27,000 
combatants, nearly at the same ame that 
his rival Turenne penetrated into-Cham- 
pagne with the French army. His allies, 
however, whose interest it was to pro- 
duce and to continue the miseries ot 
civil war, would not join in any efficient 
measures; and the action at Rucroi was 
accordingly the only decisive victory 
gained by him. “ The title of generalis- 
sino, conferred on Condé by his Catholic 
Inajesty, appears to have given an air of 
feebleness to the whole of his conduct. 
Accordiug to some, from the moment 
he assumed the command, he ought not 
to have yielded toaany one, but, on the 
contrary, punished whosoever dared to 
disobey him. Such, however, 18 usually 
the fate of a rebel, who surrenders him- 
self to the enemies ef his country: he 
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renounces the duties of a Subject, to 
impose on hituselt the yoke of a slave:” 
uiviand, dethroned by Cromwell, 

sought a retreat in the Low Countries . 
and Condé, who never ineasured hie 
esteem by the caprices of turtune, obliged 
the Spaniards, by his example, to pay 
him the greatest respect.” 
W hile bis army was encamped in the 
vicuuty of Dunkirk, the prince fell sick, 
and was supposed to be in the most 
unminent danger. On this, the queen 
ssut the physician Guénaut to his assist- 
aURCe ; and even Mazarin himself thought 
it becoming to feign a sorrow which he 
did not teel. His convalescence, we are 
told, was equally grateful to the French 
aud their enenues; a circumstance per 
haps uncxampled in history, 

_ At length, after a civil war of con- 
siderable duration, Dou Louis de Hare, 
the Spanish ambassador, insisted, during 
the famous conlerences with Mazarin, 
the Le des Fuisans, that M. le Pance 
should be re-established in all his hu 
hours, estates, employments, govern- 
meats, &c. that be should receive a mul- 
lion of crowns from Spaiv, in addition 
to the five millions paid under the name 
of subsidies; and that all his frends 
should be restored and indemnified. 

On tins he left Brussels,- in 1660, re- 
entered France, embraced Mazarin near 
Aix, who had advanced Qyo leagues to 
receive bun, and then fell at the feet of 
Louis XIV. who assured him that every 
thing was forgotten. In order, however, 
that he might cease to be dangerous to 
the state, the troops who had tought se 
bravely under his command were seat to 
the assistance of the republic of Ve- 
hice. 

On the death of the cardinal, which 
occurred not long after, Condé deter- 
mined to retire trom court, for the ex- 
pro& purpose of supermtending the edu- 
cation of his son, *urly at the same 
time (1664) he received 400,000 crowns 
from Spain, which he caused to be distri 
buted among his friends, although he 
himself at that very moment was in great 
need of money. In 1665, he married the 
Duke d'Enghien to the Princess Pala- 
tine, Anne of Bavaria, on which he re- 
paired to Chantilly, and spent -, = 
tranquilly, surrounded by many of the 
great men of the age of Louis XIV. 

In 1667, be sent his sun to the army, 
then commanded by Turenne; and he hun- 
self, in 1668, was persuaded hythe king to 
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capitulated, and the whole of Franche 
Comté was obliged to submit, , 

In 1671, Condé separated from his 
consort, whom he had never loved. She 
was the niece of Cardinal de Richelieu, 
a man ever detested by him; but he 
ought to bave recollected that she had 
been faithtul to him anitdst his misfor- 
tunes. 

About the same time he was consulted 


by Louis XIV. on the best manner of 


depriving the Dutch of their commerce, 
to which he replied, “I know but one 
way, sire, and that is, to conquer Hol- 
land.” War was accordingly declared, 
and his majesty immediately placed him- 
self at the head of 110,000 men; being 
accompanied at the same time by the 
Prince, the Duke d’Enghien, and 'Tu- 
renve. On this occasion, a distinguished 
place was assigned in the camp to Conde ; 
and when he complained of this to the 
king, Louis observed, “ that he consi- 
dered him the general in chief, and was 
anxious that ail due honours should be 
paid to his highness.” 

As the prince was of opinion that his 
majesty had formerly failed in his at- 
tempt to conquer Flanders by dividing 
his torces, it was now determined to 
attack Holland with the whole of the 
French army; but there was a difference 
of opinion as to the mode; for Condé 
was inclined to proceed by the Meuse, 
while the kine, by the advice of Turenne, 
preferred the Lower Rhine. It was on 
this occasion that Louis XIV. by the 
advice of the prince, crossed the Xhine 
with his army, au event celebrated at 
that period by means of pictures, me- 
dals, and prints, but which in our day 
has ceased to be considered as in the 
least important. 

The hero of France, during an action 
with the Dutch, received a wound in the 
hand, in consequence of which he re- 
paired to Emmerick, whence he sent 
word to his mafesty that Amsterdam 
was the place against which all his efforts 
ought to be directed. “ But the exces- 
Sive prudence of another great man de- 
cided otherwise; and Louis XIV. was 
generally blamed on this occasion, for 
not having preferred the fire of Condé to 
the /ead of Turenne. 

The issue of this irreption into the 
United Provinces is well known, and it 
required no small share of skill and per- 
severance on the part of Luxemboure, to 
be able to bring back the French army 
in safety. : 

In 1673, the prince again took the 
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field ; and being detained some time ut 
Utrecht, where all the learned men of 
Holland were then assembled, by a fit of 
the gout, he eagerly sought their society, 
of which he never tired; and his geniis 
and his knowledge produced that eCNie 
lity which his rank seemed to exclude, 
This hero was tully convinced that « the 
conversation of men of letters powerfully 
contributes to charm all ages and aij 
ranks of life; that it forms infanev, ens 
lightens youth, diverts manhood, con. 
soles old age, and only affrights fools.” 
Although Condé appears at this period 
of his lite not to have been very reli- 
gious, yet he gave orders for public 
prayers, in which the success of his ma- 
jesty’s arms was invoked. The Catho- 
lics in the United Provinces appear to 
have been highly gratified with this mea- 
sure ; but it is frankly allowed, that the 
Protestants were better citizens and bet- 
ter patriots. “ Their enthusiasm,” we 
are told, * reanimated the courage of 
their chiefs, laid open the treasures of 
the rich, incited the labours of the poor, 
and added to the valour and the industry 
of all. Forts were elevated on every 
side, the dykes were cut, the country 
was laid under water; in fine, devasta- 
tion, the usual companion of slavery and 
of death, became for this once the pledge 
of hfe and the guarantee of liberty. After 
having exhausted every human precat- 
tion, these heretics also dared to implore 
the assistance and succour of the Divi- 
nity; they elevated their prophane but 
suppliant hands towards heaven; they 
opposed fervour to regularity; and the 
least orthodox vows appeared to be the 
only ones attended to by the Supreme 
Being, who in his goodness undoubied|y at- 
tends rather to the necessities than the 
opinions of mankind.” 
At length, in 1676, the health of Conde 
obliged him to think in earnest of re- 
treat, and.“ after thirty-five years 01 
glory and success, he besought the king 
to bestow the command of the army on 
his son, who was then thirty-three years 
of age.” 
He returned, however, from Chantilly, 
on the ‘marriage of the Prince of Conti 
with Mademoiselle de. Blois. Previously 
to this he had been very simple and even 
very negligent in point of dress, but he 
how appeared in court, to the astonish- 
ment of every one, with his upper lip 
shaved, and his sword and clothes adorm- 
ed with-diamonds, Qn his.return home, 
le began to embellish his noble residence, 


and at the same. time kept up.2” ac- 
qualntance 














quaintance with the greatest men of his 
tine; in short, al! who were illustrious 
among the magistrates, generals, men of 
letters, and artists of that day. 

‘‘ The hero corresponded or conversed 
with Crequy, Luxembourg, and Chamilly; 
the statesman, with d’Estrade, Barillon, 
Polignac; the Prince, with Boucherat, 
aud Lamoignon ; the connoisseur, with 
Mausard, Le Notre, and Coisevor; the 
man of eloquence, with Bossuet and 
Bourdaloue; the philosopher, with La 
Bruvere, and La Rochefaucauld ; the man 
of letters, with Boileau, Racine, Santeuil 
La Fare, Mademoiselle de Scudery, and 
Madame de la Fayette.” 

Condé had hitherto paid little atten- 
tion to his religious duties; ‘ but the 
conversion of the Princess Palatine, the 
edifying death of the Prince de Conu, 
gud still more, of his own sister, the Du- 
chess de Longueville, effected greater 
wonders im a single moment than forty 
years of search and examination.” 

H{aving learned from one of his physi- 
cians that he could not expect to live 
longer than a few days, he occupied his 
whole attention with his duties as a pa- 
rent and a christian. Father Deschamps 
acted on this occasion as his confessor, 
und that jesuit required of him “ that 
he should make a public reparation for 
the scandal that he had occasioned.” 

After taking leave of his family and 
domestics, the great Condé expired, on 
Monday, December 11, 1686, at seven 
e’clock in the morning. On receiving 
intelligence of this event, Louis XIV. 
exclaimed, “ I have’then lost the great- 
est man in my whole dominions!” The 
corpse was carried without pomp to 
Valery, where it was interred with that 
of his ancestors; but his heart was de- 
posited in the church belonging to the 
Jesuits, in the- Rue-St. Antoine. A tu- 
neral service was performed at Notre 
Dame, on which oceasion Bossuet pro- 
nounced one of his most celebrated 
Orations, 

MISCELLANIES. 

“ Copies des Lettres et P.tces écrites 
au Général en Chef de l Armée d’Haiti.” 
—Copies of Letters and Writings aa- 
dressed to the General in Chief of the 
Army of Haiti; printed at St. Domingo 
in 1806 and 1807. 

The war in Europe has long since 
extended itself to the West Indies, and 
St. Domingo at this period appertais to 
@ uew class of men, the majority ot 
whom were formerly mere slaves, ad- 
stricti glebe, like the bulk of the people 

Montuty Mac., No. 166, 
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of England at a remote period of our 
ee: After having driven out the 
—— coat, and Overcome such of 
Cguiar troops as did not succumb 
under the diseases of a tropical climate 
the chiefs at length contended amony 
themselves for superiority, and a new 
civil war commenced, which at this mo- 
ment is not wholly terminated. 
. The first letter, now before us, is dated 
from l’Anse-a-Veau, October 12, 1806 
and is addressed by Etienne Gerin, mide 
hister at war, and a general of division, 
to the general in chief of the army of 
ITaiti. He begins by complimenting 
Henry Christophe, who has since assumed 
the title of emperor, as the legitimate suc- 
cessor to the government of the island. 
lhe tyranny,” says he, “ exercised over 
the army and people of Haiti, added to 
the destructive genius of the present em- 
peror (Dessalines), has produced an in- 
surrection on the part of the people of 
Cayes. On the 10th of this month, Co- 
lonel Et. Mentor, the inspector-general, 
liad his head cut off, for attempting to 
eufurce the orders received by him, 
which extended to the slaughter of all 
the old freemen, especially those of a 
vellow cast. The execution of this com- 
mand, first entrusted to General Moreau, 
was prevented by Quagnac, a colonel of 
cavalry, one of our good and brave bre- 
thren; Moreau has been arrested by the 
people; the troops have demanded their 
pay, aud their situation is truly pitiable.” 
After stating a variety of particulars 
relative to the soldiery, the minister at 
war anticipates that a stop will soon be 
ut to cultivation; that foreign come 
merce will be destroyed, and that the 
rich will be despoiled of all their pros 
perty by the most cruel confiscations ; 
tor, adds he, “ twenty thousand goundes 
a-vear are nob sufficient to maintain one 
of the imperial concubines, of which 
there are at least twenty in number, 
while the ammunition destined tor actual 
wer is expended with prodigality in ine 
sienificant salutes, and not a single bare 
rel of inaize (Indian corn) is to be found 
in the stores. All this occurs too at a 
time when there ought to be no other 
object in view but for us to bury our 
scives under the ruins of our country, or 
to defemd it hke free men. But as to 
liberty, good heavens! it is @ vain name 
here, which no one dares to Phe head 
openly; aithough it be placed at the hea 
of all our acts and declaratiogs, it exists 


there alone. 
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enerals for a constitution, the very first 
word of which they are ignorant of, and 
of which they never heard until it was 
published : as to the people, they detest 
it. If the despot of Constantinople 
had composed it, it could not have 
been more cruel: laws are in existence, 
and yet a recurrence is had to execution 
by means of muskets and bayonets dur- 


‘ing the night,andwithout anyprevious trial. 


“In short, were any one to analyze 
the evils with which the people are op- 
pressed, the French butchers themselves 
would be taught to blush! The public 
is shocked, and no man of sentiment can 
exist any longer under such a govern- 
ment. One can never die but once; 
and whoever permits himself to be de- 
based, deserves to be so. As for ime, I 
consent to nothing, but to recognise you 
for the first chief of this empire, until 
the happy moment shall arrive when [ 
can have the opportunity to declare the 
same to you in person, and in the mean 


. time I have the honour to be, 


Your excellency’s 
Most humble servant and friend, 
Er. Gerin.” 
The next letter is addressed from the 
chiefs of the forces of the South to the 


-commander general of the army; and 


it is dated, Aux Cayes, October 13, 1806, 
and subscribed by Colonel] Wagnac, the 
commandant of the first division, and 
also by Voltaire, Beauregard, Papalier, 
Vanevs, Racollié, Barret, Hocher, and 
Lacour.” This epistle is preceded by 
the following motto, taken from a cele- 
brated French author: 


‘€ Ils sont donc connus, ces secrets pleins 
d@horreurs !” 


It is here intimated again, that Moreau, 
who had received written orders to ex- 
terminate all the unhappy class of ci- 
devant freemen of every colour, without 
distinction, was arrested. Dessalines is 
at the same time accused of having 
united to his own property the estates 
held by others in consequence of the 
most authentic titles; and of having le- 
vied money against the law. Henry 
Christophe is saluted as the general in 
chief, and vows are oftered up on the 
part of the subscribers, who offer lives 
and fortunes, &c. that he may triumph 
over the emperor, with whom they ex- 
pect he is now about to engage. 

The third dispatch is dated at Port au 
Prince, October 18, 1806, and is ad- 
dressed to the new commander in chief, 


by Gerin, who designates himself the 
minister of war and the marine, 

“ A multitude of arbitrary acts, (says he 
& reign of terror, injustice of every kind 
added to a government, the end and ain, 
of which was destruction and a total sub. 
version of every thing, made it necessary 
that you should succeed to a tyrant, and 
make us forget, by means of your virtues 
and your talents, the excesses of our late 
Nero.” He then intimates that the peo- 
ple had risen in a body, and that Dessa- 
lines had perished. 

A letter from the celebrated Petion to 
his future rival, closes the correspondence, 
{t is dated Port-au-Prince, October 16, 
1806, and is addressed fiom Petion, ge- 
neral of division,and commander in chief 
ot the second division of the west, to his 


-excellency the general in chief of the army 


of Haiti, Henry Christophe. 
** GENERAL, 

<¢ Escaped trom that destruction, which 
the agents of an ungrateful and barbarous 
goverment had meditated against the in- 
habitants of this country, we have thought 
fit to confide the means of our restoration 
to a man, who in consequence of the per- 
sonal dangers he has encountered, as well 
as his expericnce, may be enabled once 
more to introduce happiness among us. 
When abusing our patience, he forced us 
against our will, to cover his head witha 
diadem, we had reason to expect that on 
attaining the height of power and gran- 
deur, he would have recollected that the 
edifice of his authority was but the work 
of our hands, and the price of our cou- 
rage. 

‘* Even he himself appeared to be pe- 
netrated with these sentiments, and we 
hoped that, ‘sheltered by the laws, we 
should have enjoyed in peace the fruit ot 
all those sacrifices, which we have unceas- 
ingly made, But what, general, was the 
result? Scarcely did he perceive his autho- 
rity strengthened, when he forgot all his du- 
ties, and to the scorn of the sacred laws ofa 
free people, he imagined there wasno other 
real enjoyment, than that which springs 
from the exercise of the most despotic 
power, and the most outrageous tyranny. 

“ Qur hearts have long sighed, on ac- 
count of this state of affairs, and we fora 
while only employed submission and do- 
ciiity to bring hin back to thase princi 
ples of justice and moderation, with 
which he had promised to govern U3. 

“ His last journey into the southern “a 
trict, at length, however, fully developy 
his projects, even in the eyes of those , 1 














did not see therm distinctly before, and 
fully proved to all, that there remained 
no other means of preservation either in 
respect to ourselves, or with a view to the 
external enemy, than to rise in a hody, if 
we wished to avoid approaching destruc- 
tion. ‘This spontaneous movement, the 
otispring of our Oppressed bosoms, has 
produced an efiect to the full as prompt 
as lightning. 

“ Ina tew days, the two divisions of the 
South were under arms; nothing could 
stop such an irruption, because it was a 
movement equally just aud sacred, pro- 
ceeding from the rights of citizens, vio- 
lated with impunity. 

“ We have joined our arms with those 
of our brethren of the South, Penctrated 
with the same sentiments as they, our 
united forces advanced to Port-au-Prince, 
in the most admirable order, preserving 
an exact discipline, and with a due re- 
Spect to property, so that the labours ot 
agriculture were not stopped for a single 
moment, nor a drop of biood spilt. 

¢ That Providence which is infinite in 
its decrees, has been pleased to manifest 
itself in so just a cause, by conducting 
our oppressor to the fate which awaited 
him; and he has found the chastisement 
of his crimes, at the foot of the ramparts 
of a city, which he had marched to with 
his forces, in order to float it with the 
blood of his equals. In short, to make 
use of his last expressions, (‘ il voulait 
régner dans le sang”) he wished to reign 
in blood! 

“€ We should not have concluded our 
work, General, if we had not been pene- 
trated with the recollection, that there 
existed a chief calculated to command 
the army, with all that latitude of power, 
of which until now he had ouly the ap- 
pearance. 

‘“« It is in the name of the whole of this 
army, always faithful, obedient, and well 
disciplined, that we beseech you, General, 
to assume the reins of government, and 
enable us to enjoy the plenitude of our 
rights, and of that liberty for which we 
have so long combated, and at the same 
time to become the depositary of those 
laws, which we have sworn to obey, be- 
cause they are just. ; 

“ T have the honour to salute you, with 
&@ respectful attachment, 7 
“ PETION. 

The next paper, which has for its 
title, “* Resistance 4 |’'Oppression, ap- 
pears to be a justificatory declaration in 
behalf of the insurgents. It is stated, 
that a frightful tyranny, long exercised 
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alike over the people and the army, had 
at length exasperated all, and induced 
them " tu erect a mound against the tor- 
-_ of devastation which menaced them.” 

Every thing,” it is added, “ seemed 
to annouace, that we were about'to be- 
hold the renewal of those scencs of hor- 
ror and proscripuun, those dungeons, 
those wibbets, those Juneral piles, those 
drownings, of which we were the sad and 
uniortunate victims, under the iniquitous 
government of Rochambeau, of Darbois, 
of Ferrand, of Berger, &c. &c. 

“ In addition to the crime of despoiling 
Many great proprietors, who had been 
thirty years in possession of their lands, 
but whose titles had been lost during the 
late commotions, the emperor was accuse 
tomed, in conformity to the example of 
the tormer government, to seize on the 
possessions of the little proprietors, and 
without regard to age or sex send them 
away from their homes: if particular con- 
siderations, or the general interest, could 
authorise such a measure” it is added, 
“ would it not have been just to have 
granted an indemnitication ” 

“ Commerce, at once the source of 
abundance and prosperity in states, lane 
guished under this stupid man, and ex- 

erienced an apathy, arising solely from 
his vexatious and unjust conduct in re- 
spect to foreigners. Cargves carried off 
by violence, and agreements violated as 
soon as ye repulsed vessels of 
every kind from ov¥ shores; the assassina- 
tiion of Thomas Thuat, an English mer- 
chant, respected in this country on ac- 
count of his long residence, his irreproach 
able conduct, and the benefits by him 
conferred, has excited universal indigna- 
tion. And for what cause was be mur 
dered? Thomas Thuat was rich—this was 
his only crime! The Haitain merchants 
themselves were not treated better; the 
very advantages seemingly conferred on 
thei, were bestowed with a view Co the 
profit which could be derived from those 
privileges.” . 

Towards the conclusion we meet with a 
document, entitled “ Relation de la Cam- 
pagne Haitienne contre la fyranmie, 
trum which we learn that the insurrecuion 
was general both on the part of the Citle 
gens and soldiery, and that the contlict 
lasted from the J3th to the 17th of Octo- 
ber. We are assured, that Dessalines 
rushed on his destruction, without 
the least anticipation of his tate, — 
gives occasion to the remark; (Les 
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terers but never a real friend. <A few 
only were wounded on the side of the in- 
surgents, and but one killed. 

On the 18th Te Deum was chaunted, 
“to celebrate this memorable day, which 
beheld the downfall of tyranny, and the 
birth of liberty.” 

The interesting pamphlet now before 
us, concludes with two letters from Henry 
Christophe, the present emperor, dated 
from his head quarters at Milot, one ad- 
dressed to the minister at war, and the 
other to general Petion, professing that 
he was wholly devoid of ambition, and in- 
duced by the love of his fellow citizens 
alone, to undertake the burden imposed 
upon him by his duty, &c. The whole 
concludes with a paper, signed by a num- 
ber of inhabitants both civil and military, 
declaring that they are willing that Chris- 
tophe should be their new chief. It is 
evident, however, that their acquiescence 
is always qualified, and that they look 
forward to a constitution, which is to li- 
mit the authority, and regulate the con- 
duct of the first magistrate. 

“‘ Liberté et Independance! Ftat de 
Haiti:” — Liberty and Independence! 


The State of Hayti. This is the only ti- 


tle page to the new constitution of the 
island formerly known in successivn, by 
the names of Hispaniola and St. Do- 
mingo. 

The first article, dated at the Cape, 


Feb. 25, 1807, Fourth Year of Liberty, 


consists of a law, by which the séal of 
the President is to be affixed to all acts, 
until a great seal has beecn.made for the 
state. It is signed by “ Paul Romain 
Doyen, witnessed by Magny, Sccretary, 
and countersigned by Ilenry Christophe, 

resident and generalissimo of the forces 
“ land and sea, at the palace of Cape 
Town, Feb. 26, 1807.” 

The next article is the copy of a law, 
which fixes the division of the territory of 
Haiti, which is made to consist : 

1. Of the Island of Haiti. 

2. Of the little islands dependent on 
it, to wit, Samara, La Tortue, La Go- 
nave, I’Ilsle 4 Vache, les Cayemites, la 
Saone, and the adjacent islets, 

_The whole is divided into five pro- 
vinces, Viz. 

1. The province of the North, compre- 
hending the parishes du Mole, de Bom- 
barde, de Jean-Jabel, &c. 

2. The province of the West, including 
the parishes des Gonaives, le Gros Morne, 
Terre Neuve, Jacmel, Je Petit & Grand 
Goave, 

” 


~ 


a 


3. The province of the South, compre. 
hending St. Louis, Cavaillon, Les Caves 
Tiburon, &c. “oa 

4. The province of Cibao, is composed 
of the parishes of St. Yago, Porte Plate 
La Vega, Samana, &c. 

And 5, the province of Ozama, is forms 
ed of the parishes of Savannah la Mar, 
San Lorengo, Santa Roza, San Gregorio 
de los Ingenios, Bari, Azaa, and San Juan 
de la Maguana. 

The next law, appertains to the pay of 
the several rank of othicers. 


GRAND STAFF, Livres. 
cae st $5,000 per Aun, 
A marcchal de camp = 25,000 
A brigadier - = 12,000 
Acolonel - - - - 9,000 
A lheutenant-colonel - 7,000 
Acaptain - - - - 4,000 
A first lieutenant - = 3,000 
A second lieutenant - 2,200 
A colonel of infantr 

receives - - - anes 
A lieutanant-colonel - 6,600 
A captain - - - - 3,600 
A first lieutenant - - 2,200 
A second lieutenant - 1,900 f.s. a. 
A serjeant of grenadiers - - 1 2 6 
A corporal - - -.- - - 018 0 
Agrenadier - - - = - 012 6 
A drummer - - - - 015 0 


According to the law for the admini- 
stration of the finances, there is to be an 
intendant established in every province, 
together with a controller, a treasurer, a 
director of domains, a weigh-master, and 
a store-keeper. 

The Holy Catholic, Apostolic, Roman 
Religion is proclaimed; all persons, 
whatever may be their own particular 
faith, are ordered to respect the worship 
prescribed bythe state, and sunday is the 
only day of repose for all the citizens, ex- 
cept the feast of the Annunciation,Christ- 
mas Day, the Assumption, Xc. Neither 
public worship, nor any religious cere- 
mony, except the administration of the 
sacrament to the sick, can take place be- 
fore the rising or after the setting of the sun. 
No order, decree, or ecclesiastical law, 
although relating to matters purely spl 
ritual, can be executed without the con- 
sent of the President and Generalissimo. 

All the authoritics beth civil and mill- 
tary are to assist regularly at public nod 
ship, and the schoolmasters and mistres- 
ses are to conduct their scholars th- 
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Military honours, are to be rendered 
to the Holy Sacrament; the rectors and 
vicars are to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent aud Generalissimo, and the Apos- 
tulic Prefect: they alone are to preach 
the holy catholic, apostolic, and Roman 
religion, or administer the sacraments, 
within their own parishes, 

There 1s to be a tribunal of peace esta- 
blished in every parish, composed of a 
judge, two assessors, and a register: but 
no action tor more than oue hundred 
gourds, is to be determined here, and it 
cannot decide finally, and without ap- 
peal, on any sum exceeding two hundred 
livres. ‘The judges of the peace in every 
parish are to keep a register of births, 
marriages, and deaths, 

nevery arrondissement or circuit, there 
is to be a civil tribunal, which is to take 
cognizance of matters both civil and cri- 
minal; there are also to be tribunals of 
commerce, &c. 

The act for regulating the succession of 
children to the property of their parents, 
abounds with a number of provisions, 
calculated fora particular state of society, 
As im Europe it is decreed, “ that natu- 
ral children cannot inherit the property 
of their parents as such; but they are al- 
lowed to succeed to the effects of collate- 
rals, and may be adopted by either fae 
ther or mother, or both, Children spring- 
lng from anincestuous or adulterous com- 
Inerce, can never be recognized. 

No property is to be disposed of to any 
one at public auction, without the per- 
mission of the president; the cultivators 
are to be taken care of, durmg health and 
sickness, by the proprictor, who is to 
keep a scrupulous account of the profits, 
one fourth of which is to be delivered to 
them, and he is in every point of view to 
act as the real father of a family. None 
of the cultivators are to be decoyed. trom 
a plantation where they have established 
their residence, to any other spot, under 
the penalty of 200 gourds for every per- 
son so deceyed, whether male or female. 

By the last law, included in this com- 
pilation, the former regulation, In conse- 
quence of which, ten per cent was levied 
on all sugars, cottons, and chocolate, is re- 
voked, and the council of states on the 
proposition of the president and gene. 
ralissimo, decree, that this duty shall 
be retained on cotice alone. No imupost 
whatever is to be demanded, on the arti- 


cles above enumerated, after the 1st. of 


July, 1807. ‘The tax, called “ quart de 
subvention,” hitherto imposed on the pro- 
perty ef those who far the lauds ef the 
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state, Is suppressed, and they are thence. 
forth only to pay the sum agres d upon, 
it appears thar ¢ uristophe has a pega. 
tive, im respect to every 4 ct; the ft How 
me IS the concludimg furme u 

him. , 


és ‘ . ' ’ . 
re the president anal ge neralissime 


of the forces by land and sea of the 
of Halu, have sanctioned, and hereby 
sanction the present law > We at the same 
tine ordai, that it shall be ace nnpained 
by the Impression of the great seat of that 
State, and publicly executed throughout 
the whole extent of the territory of blaiti. 

Given at the palace of the Cape, this 
2tst. of June, 1607, the Fourth Year of 
Ladependence.”* 

“Tlexry Curistorne,” 

As the copy of an original letter from 
the black emperor, way gratily many of 
our readers, we here subjom a short one, 
to the general who now contends with 
him tor the dom:nmion of Haiti: 

“ Ay quurtie r ge neral de Milot, le 23 
Octobre 1806, Uan trois de Uinde- 
pendence. 

Mon CamaraprF, 

“ Je m'empresse de répondre a votre 
lettre du 16 du courant, qui vient de 
m’étre remise avec les exemplaires de la 
déclaration faite par les divisions du Sud 
et la 2émedivision de ‘Quest. 

* Les griefs que vous exposés contre la 
conduite et les actes arbitraires dout nous 
avous €ré les témoins et ies tristes vice 
times, et qui nous plagcaicnt dans un etat 
de nullite sous le regue qui vient de pas- 
ser, meéritent ta plus vrand attention pour 
assurer empire des lois deus notre pays, 
Les mesures que vous aved prises pour 
le maintien de VPordre, des qu'eites etu- 
ent nécessaires, sont sages; jai as de 
meine ici, en ordounant, en ce moment, 
que les divisions du Nord, ia premiere de 
Ouest, fussent payées et baabiile es. 
Faites connaiire & tous nos tréres d arnies 
de V'armée du Sud et de l’'Quest, que | ap- 
prouve la boune couduite qu'tls ont tenus 
en cette circonstance, puisque Vordre ta 

vas ete troublé; ce qui doit toujours etre 
la base de notre Constitution. 

“ Le choi qu'ils ont fait de mot en 
m’appellant a la place honorable et pent 
ble du gouvernement, Imporent de yran- 
des obligations. Personne meus que 
vous, mon Camarade, ne connait mes 
principes et mou désintéressement pou 


wal ted by 


State 


-_——» 





* The Editor is 1n posse esiono! a nie ’ - 
Gazcttes of Haiti, which is as weil printes ay 
mest of the newspapers of Europe. At con- 


gists of four pagesy small quarto. 
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tout espece d’emploi; il a fallu un aussi 

puissant mouf pour me déterminer a ac- 

eepter ce fardeau énorme, avec la per- 

guasion que j'ai, que vous concourrez, 

en votre particulier, a m/aider de vos 

lumiéres lorsque le bien public I’exi- 
era. 

“ Jem’étends plus au long, par cetce oc- 
casion, au général Gerin, 4 qui )j’écris; je 
vous prie de vous entendre avec lui, pour 
maintenir le bon ordre, jusqu’a ce que les 
lois suient défnitivement organisées; ce 
qui ne doit pas épcouver du retard. 

‘‘ J’ail’honneur de vous saluer avec con- 
sideration,” 

“ Henry Crristopue.” 

“ Memoires, &c.”—Memoirs relative 
to Arts and Sciences, Medicine, &c. 

The French have long been celebrated 
on account of their attention to anatomy, 
and the plates of Viscq d’Azir, physician 
to Louis XVI. are perhaps the most splen- 
did that have ever appeared in any coun- 
try of Europe. Florence, however, hi- 
therto so famous as an asylum for the 
master-pieces of the fine arts, possessed, 
until very lately, a series of anatomical 
preparations unrivalled on account ot their 
exquisite perfection, in point of manual 
skill, and, whatis infinitely more desirable, 
their near approach and resemblance to 
nature. These objects were acquired in 
consequence of a fortunate train of cir- 
cumstances: the munificence of a grand- 
duke, the scientitic skill of the Abbé 
Fontana, &c. the exemplary labours of 
the artist Mascagni. 

Laumonier, a surgeon of Rouen, in 
the ci-devant Normandy, has dedicated 
twenty years of bis lite to researches of 
this kind, and, with the assistance of his 
wite, (who is sister not only to the physi- 
cian Thouret, a celebrated chemist, and 
author of “ Le rapport sur les Exhuma- 
tions du Cimetiere des Innocens,” but also 
to the famous, but unfortunate advocate 
of the same name,) he has acquired a 
great reputation in France. 

In consequence of this he became, 
some years since, a candidate tor a share 
of the 300,000 livres, distributed annu- 
ally among artists and men of letters, by 
the Bureau de consultation des Arts & 
Metiers, an establishment consisting of 
thirty members chosen by scrutiny, from 
among the different societies of learned 
men. Ddssault and Hallé, wo of the 
first surgeons in Paris, were selected to 
make a report on the occasion, a transla- 
tion of which follows. The result was 
highly favourable to the artist, for the 
candidate not only received 6000 livres in 
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money, a sum which forms the marimum 
ot the first class of national recompences 
but it was voted, that he should have - 
right to present himself, at the next dis. 
tribution, in order to sue for a similar re. 
ward. 

‘* Report delivered to the Bureau de 
consultution des Aris and Metiers, reia- 
tive to the anatomical labours, and prepa- 
rations of M. Laumouier, chief surgeon of 
the Hotel Dieu at Rouen, by the citizens 
Dessault, chief surgeon of l Hospice a’ 
Humanité, and Halié, Hygean professor 
to ? Ecoles de Santé.” 

_“ TInorderto appreciate the merits of the 
ciuzen Laumonier, it may be necessary 
to present a succinct account of what has 
been already accomplished in similar 
cases, 

“* After the discovery of the circulation 
of the blood, that of the lymphatics or 
absorbent vessels must be allowed to have 
thrown the greatest light on the animal 
economy. Rudbeck first ascertained 
them on the fiver, in the same manner as 
Asellius had before pointed out the lac- 
teal vessels in the mesentery. The ditii- 
culty was much greater to discover them 
in the spleen, the kidneys, the lungs, and 
the other viscera; and although Thomas 
Bartholin had ascertained some lympha- 
tic vessels m the extremities of animals, 
it has only been very lately that these, 
as well as the rest of the absorbent svs- 
tem, have been successfully demonstrated 
in man. 

“In short, notwithstanding the multi 
plied labours of anatomists, on this sub- 
ject, and although the science has been 
entiched by the discoveries of a Cruick- 
shank, a Hunter, and a Sheldon, a geue- 
ral system of demonstration was still 
wanting to the art, when the Academy of 
Sciences deemed this the proper object of 
a prize, which it accordingly proposed 
in 1786; but no attempt whatever was 
made to obtain it. Soon after, how- 
ever, appeared the famous work of Mas- 
cagni. 

“ While Mascagni was intent on this sub- 
ject, the citizen Laumonier was busied n 
the same manner. In 1775, he com 
menced his researches relative to the ab- 
sorbent system, in tishes and birds. En- 
couraged by his success, he followed up 
his ideas, and concluded with quadrupeds 
and man. Atlength, in the mouth ot Jas 
nuary 1780, he exhibited the demonstra 
tion of the whole system in the hospital of 
Metz. 

“ The art of injecting the vessels, so 9 


. e ‘1 . 
to render them conspicuous, and ws 








tate the anatomist’s researches, is of an 
ancient date, but it had been long linper- 
fect. It is to Eustachius, Graaf, Swa- 
merdam, and especially Ruvysch, that it is 
indebted for the progress it has made; 
and were we to give credit to all that has 
been said, relative to the wonders effected 
by the latter, he must have carried it to 
the highest degree of perfection, if it may 
be termed perfecting on art, to conceal 
from mankind the means by which suc- 
cess has heen obtained. No one, since 
Ruysch, has been able to resolve the pro- 
blem of which he is said to have rendered 
himself master: that of joining to the 
fineness of the injections, and the preser- 
vation of the parts, all that freshness as 
well as suppleness, and all those appear- 
ances of life, or at least of sleep and tran- 
quillity, which his panegyrists have attri- 
buted to him. 

“The most delicate and difficult portion 
of the whole process, consists in the ma- 
nagement of the lymphatic — vessels. 
Those who begin by seizing on some par- 
ticular trunk, dv not succeed; a prodi 
gious quantity of valves and sinuosities, 
vppose the passage of the most subtile li- 
quids, by means of new trunks and rami- 
fications. ‘They must be operated upon 
by extremely slender instruments, and the 
tubes used in the injections, ought to be 
of an amazing minuteness. Mercury has 
hitherto been the sole substance that has 
succeeded in the hands of anatomists, 
and it is impossible for any one to be 
more successsful in the management of it 
than M. de Laumonier. 

“As to the injection of the other vessels, 
however easy it may be to etiect in the 
usual manner, it is extremely diflicult to 
obtain that degree of perfection, which 
can alone render the minutest vascular 

unifications visible, without any altera- 
tion of their positions. The greater num- 
ber ‘of injections when carried to this 
point, burst the calibre, and we can then 
only make one induction, that the per- 
meable canals penetrate this or that part, 
but the true disposition, and the just pro- 
portion of these canals are most commonly 
concealed. In short,itis no longer nature. 

“Tt is necessary on these occasions, to 
employ a thin substance, the tenuity of 
which will not be affected by a great de- 
gree of heat, and in the employment of 
which, force is unnecessary. M. Laumo- 
nier is one of the artists who has the best 
fulfilled the conditicns of this problem ; 
a great number of preparations atlord 2 
sutiicient proof of his skill. ; 

“ Lhe vessels are of an unifurm diameter, 
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and not knotty; no where are Sisieeeenelt 
etfort to be discovered. Their number in 
the pituitary membrane, make them ap- 
pear contused to the eye; but the magni- 
tying ylass exhibits them distinctly, and 
hotwithstanding their extreme delicacy, 
ho extravasation, or dilatation js visible ; 
all the calibres are distinct, and the ob- 
ject appears to be one eutire bundle, or 
rather network ot vessels, whose fineness 
conceals them from the eve, and whose 
Mminuteness renders their ‘structure still 
hore incouceivable, 

* M. Laumonier injects these vessels by 
means of a cold preparation, and bis suc 
cess confirms the excellence of his means, 
and his method. 

“Tnanatomical subjects, the membranes 
gencrally become dry; although the vessels 
remain, the forms are obliberated, and 
the cabinet of injections presenting only 
imperfect traces of organzation, atlords 
but a melancholy and unfaithful idea 
of nature, 

“The eye of the most skilful practitioner 
cannot recognize avy thing but by the 
torce of abstraction, and by replacing in 
idea that which has disappeared, by the 
side of that which remains. He sees 
merely because he has seen, and distin 
guishes merely because he has been ac- 
customed to observe. The art of injSct- 
ing the lymphatic vessels is stil that wm 
which success is the most fugitiwe and 
precarious. What ought to be done? 
Lay hold on Nature, and transmit to 
the eyes of others, Ly means of a farthtul 
portrait, whatever is visible to the eye ot 
the scientific observer. But who can do 
this better than the observer himselt ? 
For the modeller, even when directed by 
the anatomist, can only give satisfaction 
to the ignorant. 

«© M. Laumonier felt this defect. He 
accordinyly calculated his CONPOSHLIONS, 
formed, and tinged hismaterials, and the 
wax artfully coloured, vuder the luspec- 
tion of an experienced eve, and moulded 
by iingers animated by intelligence, hins 
exhibited the most various forms, and — 
most exact representauions: i) short, te 
has duubled our pleasures, for he has at 
unce discovered and fixed nature, by 
the side of him, another se(f, NO less 
zealous for his glory, uo less skilful ub 
fullowing up his ideas, lends him the 
assistance of hands already exercis~ 
ed in light and delicate textures, bat 
which have more than once forsaken 
the labours of Minerva for others far 

; anctere and glorious: if sort, 
more austere ano ft 


the Madame Laumutuer fas assisted her 
husbaud, 
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husband, and several subjects have been 
actually finished by her. 

After this, it is easily to conceive, and 
we may be permitted to observe, that the 
fumous operations of the cabines of Flo- 
renve, formed under the Inspection of 
Fontana, by the skill of Mascagni and 
other celebrated artists, have been great- 
ly surpassed by Laumonier; and ail those 
who have examined the arteries, veins, 
nerves, and absorbent vessels, in the pre- 
parations of both, bestow the paim of su- 
periority on the former artist. 

“There is only one wish which remains 
to be gratified, and it is that able pupils 
.may be educated under, and attain to 
the talents and knowledge of such a 
master. In this respect he is far from 
being desirous to imitate the example of 
Ruysch, who was jealous of, and zealous 
to conceal his art, not only from his con- 
temporaries, but even from posterity. 

* The Committee of Public Instruction 
have engaged him to construct complete 
systems of the absorbent vessels and 
nerves, for the School of Health. When 
these are finished, our country will not 
have any occasion to envy Florence; and 
the travellers who have adnured the chefs- 
dwxuvre of Mascagni, will not be satisfied 


unless they have also examined those of 


Lirimonicr, in the cabinets of Rouen and 
Paris.” 

The following paper will serve to shew 
that the Freich have always viewed our 
possessions in the East Indies with a jea- 
lous eye:— 

“ Observations relative to the Oriental 
Languages, in a Commercial and Diplo- 
matic Point of View; by Lakanat. 

‘ Would not the neglect of the orien- 
tal languages, which serve as the organ 
of diplomatic proceedings be no less than 
abandoning our consulships in the East, 
to men incapable of stipulating for the in- 
terests of the empire? Would not this 
break off ail correspondence with distant 
nations? | say more—it would be to 
Outrage humanity, which entorces it as a 
duty to commit the destinies of the 
French nation to the wisdem of negocia- 
tions, as well as to the decision of the 
sword, 

The most uscfulof the oriental lay- 
guages may be divided into two classes: 
the hving and the dead, comprehending 
the senskrit and the pakrit, languages of 
Hindostan; the zend, pazend and pei/vy, 
languages of Persia; the Hebrew Chal- 

dcan Samaritan, Syriac, and all the other 
biblical languages. 

“ The knowledge of the latter, is ine 
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dispensable for obtaining an intimate 
knowledge with the antiquities of Asiq- 
but they are not to be attained, except in 
the bosom of tranquillity: during the agi 
tations that inevitably accompany and 
iuliow great revolutions, every subject js 
accountable for every moment of his 
tine to his country. Itis not the same 
with the former, for it is necessary to ob- 
tain them, i we intend to negociate ade 
vVantageously with the natives of Asia, 
On the other hand the learned will be en- 
abled to extract from the different orien. 
tal works on astronomy, chemistry, medi- 
cine, &c. materials that will be emi- 
nently serviceable in respect to the arts 
and scieuces. 

“ Let us take a geographical survey of 
the principal living oriental languages, 
The Japanese is a dialect of the Chinese, 
and consequently presents great diflicul- 
ties; in addition to this, the natives ave 
prohibited from teaching it to the Dutch, 
who are the oaly Europeans adinitted into 
their country. We only possess a little 
Japanese vocabulary, published at Roine, 
by father Collado, and a graminar and 
vocabularly, which are contained in vol, 
IIL. of Thunberg’s Voyages. 

“ The Chinese presents insurmount. 
able difficulties, notwithstanding the ef- 
forts made to obviate these by Kircher, 
John Webb, Bayer Fourmount, and se- 
veral missionaries. Chinese |iterature 
is prodigiously rich, as may be seen 
from the notices contained in the fifteen 
volumes entitled “ Aléimoires concernant 
les Arts & les Sciences chez les Chinois.” 
and by the catalogue of the numerous 
works in this language deposited at the Ini- 

erial Library. 

“ These literary treasures would have 
been useless to foreigners, if the Maal- 
choux Turtars, masters of Cina since 
1644, had not erected several éribunals 
of learned men, who were solely emploved 
in translating Chinese books into Mont- 
chou; the latter language is incomparably 
less difticult, for it possesses an alphabet 
and a grammar. It is capable of sup- 
plying the place of the Clinese im come 
mercial operations as weil as in setters; 
it is the mother language of ail the Lartar 
idioms made use of in the north of Asia, 
and we possess a Jlanichou dictionary in 
8 vols. 4to. Events have hitherto re 
tarded the publication of some other good 
works destined to render the kuowledze 
of this language popular. | 

“ The Thibetan, which 1s spoken 
only in Thibet, but cultivated i most at 


the eastern aad northern me" a 
as ad ) 

















Asia, includes the books of Bedda, whose 
sacred impostures may be regarded as the 
origin of all those which at present exer- 
cise the credulity of mankind. Father 
Georgi published in 1772, a work entitled, 
Alphabetum Thibetanum, replete with 
erudition, but insufficient in respect to 
the attainment of this language, which, 
besides, cannot be of any utility in regard 
to our political relations. 

“The Malay, a language originally from 


the peninsula of Malacca, is made ‘use of 


in all the islands of the Indian ocean. 


Every traveller agrees as to the utility of 


this language in respect to commerce. 
The Portuguese, English, and Dutch, 
have published elementary books of 
it; it is written in Arabic characters, to 
which are added certain diacritical 
points, in order to give them a new va- 
jue. 

“« The vulgar idioms of India, are the 
Tamoull, which is spoken from the coast 
of Orixa to cape Comorin, and at Cochin ; 
the Tulingao, the Moorish, the Hindov- 
stanee; which are far sooner learned by 
use, then by means of masters, 

“The Persian is necessary in our future 
transactions with the nabobs; but it dit- 
fers from what is spoken in Persia, both 
in regard to the pronunciation, and the 
characters. 

“ The English East India Company, 
encourages the study of it, by means of 
large sums which it expends yearly for 
that purpose. This language abounds 
with admirable poetry; Saadi, Hhafiz, 
Djamy, and a multitude ef other writers, 
have demonstrated that their nation does 
not yield to the Arabians, either in ima- 
gination, or fecundity: it even possesses 
more taste, and grace in point of style, 
and it is with great propriety that the 
Persians are termed the French of Asia. 


“ The Arabic is spread throughout all. 


the Mussulman states, nearly the whole 
south of Asia, in a great part of Africa, 
more especiaily, Barbary. The Arbabian 
literature is very rich, and among other 
precious works, it possesses translations 
from Greek originals, which have never 
been handed down to us. There is no 
elementary book, either of the Arabian 
or Persian, in French, and yet such pru- 
ductions are numerous. 

“The Turkish language presents but 
few resources for literature, but our con- 
hections with the Ottoman Porte do not 
permit us to neglect the study of it.” 

“Le ci-edevant Paris:” or, “ Paris 2s 
It was a few Months before the Revolu- 
tion.” As this is a curious article, we 
Montwiy Mac., No. 166. 
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Shall present t 
ers. 

| The following isa Letter from a Prnse 
sian nobleman at Paris to his frend 
Berlin, written int} 
Xe, containing 
letters residing 


re 7 
ue whole of it to our reade 


at 
i¢ beginning of 1729, 
an account of the men of 
in the torner canital the 


’ 


academies, the Spectacles, &c. Xe 

“Tam at Paris—the very nance is so 
connected with vreat objects, and such 
delightful recollectic ns, that my ideas are 
scarcely able to 
Ci temp! ite the daz log spectacle whe th 
this superb city presents to MY UAC 
tion, = Suice the distant period, when 
* tour oxen paraded the indolent mo- 
harch through the streets of Paris,” until 
the splendid age of Louis XLV. when Per- 
rault decorated the frout of the Louvre . 
Le Brun and Le Sueur animated the can- 
ras; Moliere made hoth court aud city 
laugh at their ownexpence; Boileau las!) 
ed with his satirical scourge all the bad 
authors of his time; La Fontaine aspired 
to, and obtained immortality; Racine sur- 
prised in the inmost folds of the heart 
the true language of the passions; Bos- 
suet, after having dragged man along the 
tombs, elevated him to heaven in a car 
of fire; Fenelon, nourished with the milk 
of the ancients, squandered usetu! lessons 
on kings; or the melancholy, but pro- 
found Pascal sounded the depth of our 
ignorance:—from the Gothic magnifi- 
cence of Dazobert, until the time when 
the great Condé weptat the verses of the 
vreat Corneille, aud whea Nature exhaust- 
ed herself, as it were, in assembling nen 
of genius around the throne of Louis, 
what a series of interesting personages, 


confounded, and! am 


and memorable events, of which Paris 
has been at once the cradle and the the- 
atre, the very remembrance of which ani- 
mates all the street, edifices, and even the 
foot-paths. | 

“ What friend of humanity can sur- 
statue of Henry [V. without sue 


y*\* 
n' what 


vey the 
luting it with a tender veneratio 
secret horror must not one exp , | 
while passing through the rue de la Fe- 
kod king was assase 


rence 


ronnerie, where this g . : 
sinated. The Louvre, the Hotel de Bour- 
bon. le Caveau*,and le Catt Procot 


1c at ‘ *\* . 
the sputs on which great events have 


. 
been acted, and wie re Last ’ | “aie } 4 
“ ] e bility ar 
celchrated, excite our senstoti'y, ( 
~ ' one > + rh, 4 | Al lore 
combine the assoctation of more { 


cal ideas. 





nen of W it 


* Where the men of | thers ane 
were accustomed to ass¢iid.€. 
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« Pardon me this burst of enthusiasm. 
T return to you, my dear friend: you do 
not love politics; in the arts, you pretend 
not to be a connoiseur; literature alone 
interests you, and it is relative to it that 
} am now about to write to you. 

‘« The present, is scarcely a favourable 
moment of literature. The French live 
on their past glory,in the same manner that 
amerchant without any money lives on 
his credit. Debauchery, which ever 
since the time ot the Regency, occupied 
the place of gallantry, the precious rem- 
nant of the days of chivalry, has equally 
depraved the taste and the morals. The 
ladies have become judges of literature, 
and placed themselves on the throne of 
criticism; formed as they are, to seize the 
delicate shades of sentiment, and decide 
on sallies of wit, they are not equally cal- 
culated to appreciate profound medita- 
tion, and the burning energy of real elo- 
quence. What is grand therefore, is no 
longer known; and what is preity, is alone 
cultivated. ‘The dissipated lives of men 
of letters bereaves them of the time ne- 
cessary for great works, while it deprives 
them of that peculiar turn of mind, which 
conveys acolour of originality to their 
writings. 

“ The writers ofthe last age, closely fol- 
lowing the steps of the ancients, have 
seized those simple and striking features, 
which characterise true beauty; their de- 
scendants have wished to excel them, but 
they have fallen into turgidity and exag- 
geration. 

©The exact sciences, and especially 
physics, have annihilated poetry; general 
ideas have been substituted in the place 
at the pleasing fictions of antiquity; 
abstractions instead of images, maxims 
and sentences instead of a picture of the 
passions: such is the character of the 
poems which we behold born ouie day, in 
order to die the next. All these causes 
have produced the decadency of litera- 
ture. Who knows what may be the in- 
fluence of the approaching revolution on 
the republic of letters? We have con- 
stantly perceived, that the agitation of 
ee convulsions has always been fol- 

awed by great success in the arts and 
sciences, 

“« ‘There are a great number of literary 
men im this capital, who live, and will 
perhaps ever remain unknown, notwith- 
standing this efforts at celebrity. Many 
of the poets who compose verses in des- 
pite of Apollo, stand a chance of dying 
from hunger, while they in their turn 
inaxe their readers die from mere ennui: 
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this however, is a necessary effect, arisi ng 
from the progress of knowledge, and the 
success of genius: one good work pro 
duces a thousand monsters in imitation of 
it. Out of ten theatrical pieces brought 
forward annually at the Théatre Francois, 
there are not two that have any thing like 
a complete success, The vanity of these 
men is intolerable! I listened to the tra- 
gedy of one, the plot of which was found- 
ed on the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
and really thought it passable, until the 
author hinted to me how superior it was 
to that of Berenice. 

“‘ ] have formed an acquaintance with 
the Abbé* Delille, on whom I wait at 
nine o’clock in the mornlng, as it is ne- 
cessary to catch him on his rising from 
bed ; for he has no sooner composed five 
or six verses, than he jumps into his cab- 
riolet, and drives about during the whole 
day. He is a little frisky man, whose 
eyes sparkle with wit and fire. He is in 
a continual agitation ; lively, roguish, and 
at home the best creature in the world. 
1 had already heard him recite some mor- 
sels of his Poem on the Imagination at 
the Academy, and he has since favoured 
me with a variety of passages. It is wit 
rather than imagination that has guided 
bis pencil. This new poem contains 
more beauties than that called * Les Jar- 
dins,’ but they are beauties of the same 
kind. A soft melancholy is spread over 
both these compositions, and each of 
thein is strictly consonant with moral pro- 
priety. Ashe does not commit any of his 
verses to paper, but carries there all in 
his head, they are thought to be extem- 
poraneous; the fire darting from his eye, 
the expression of his countenance, and 
his quick and apposite movements, while 
he recites them, at once announce and 
produce enthusiasm, sothat one 1s tempt- 
ed to exclaim, Deus, ecce Deus! 

He tells me that he adores the coun- 
try, and is passionately addicted to soli- 
tude; yet he is constantly in the world. 
A single anecdote will fully depict his 
malignity. When his Georgics were pub- 
lished, a sorry writer, called Rosset, hap 
pened to compose a poem on agriculture, 
in which he mentioned Delile with 
scorn. It was at that time the fashion to 
make cabriolets out of pasteboard. The 
Abbé accordingly employed the works e 
his rival, which were rotting at hie see 4 
seller’s, and while driving along im hls 

# M. Delille is since dead. His nephew, 
who is at once a poet and soldier, is the aus 


thor of the celebrated AZarseillois March. ’ 
carriage: 











earriage, jocosely exclaimed ‘I tread 
Rosset under my feet; after which I 
drag him through the mud "’ 

M. Goldoni, the author of about forty 
comedies, or Italian dramas, which have 
had but little reputation among foreign- 
ers, and also of an excellent French co- 
medy Le Bourru bienfaisant, is a gay old 
man of eighty, with more good nature 
than wit, and who, notwithstanding his 
advanced age, still thnks he has strength 
sufficient left, to finish a piece entitled 
LD’ Avare fastueux. 

Roucher, chanter of the Menths, appears 
to be a poet of an amiable character, at- 
tached to his friends, and replete with 
sensibility. At first rated above his real 
merits, his reputation has since been per- 


* mitted to decline below them ; the praise 


he once received from the public, makes 
hun now protest against its present injus- 
tice. He is busied on an epic poem: 
Gustavus Vasa is his hero ; the subject 
is agood one, for it affords great actions, 
a new scene, and novel mainers. 
Roucher lately read to us some admir- 
able verses, written by him on the death 
of the interesting and respectable Du- 
paty, too early snatched away trom let- 
ters and humanity. He also told mea 
curious anecdote: The famous work, en- 
titled Systeme de la Nature, attributed 
to so many different persons, 1s the pro- 
duction of Baron d’Holbach, revised by 
Diderot. Several persons were in the 
secret, and what is equal to an eulogium 
on men of letters, they never ailowed the 
least iota to transpire until after the death 
of the baron. D’Alembert considered 
this book as irrefutable ; .a circumstance 
less likely to constitute the panegyric of 
the work itself, than a satire onthe phi- 
losophy of D’Alembert. It appears to 
ine that every man who draws his argu- 
ments from Spinosa, my easily achieve 
any of the other treatises on atheism. 
 T often see a man of amost amiable 
character, M. Bernardin ae St. Pierre. 
Read his work-entitled Etudes de la Na- 
ture, and you will discover many 1nte- 
reresting passages in it. His physical 
hypotheses border a little on the chime- 
rical, He deems himself able to refute 
the Newtonian system, and explain the 
phenomenon of the tides by the melting 
of the polar ice. But those parts in 
which he treats of the happiuess of man, 
the vices of society, and where he so ac- 
mirably explains thu contrarieties OF Our 
nature, are replete with novel ideas, 
described in excellent language. — Phe 
ian himself affects one by his siunplicity ; 
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he possesses the mann 
é s er and 
city of a child, nari n 


“ His misfortunes, and the solitude in 


which he lives, have given a slight co- 
louring of melancholy to his conversa. 
tion, which is sage and instructive, withe 
Out being brilliant or witty. He lives at 
a distance from the noise of Paris, like # 
true philosopher, in a little house which 
appertains to him, and where he passes 
away his time in reading, meditation, 
the cultivation of his garden, and the 
care of his birds and bis bees. He was 
intimately acquainted with J. J. Rouse 
seau. We lately spent a most delicious 
day in his company at the Pré St. Ger 
vaise, a walk a little way out of town, 
which Rousseau had taken a great fancy 
to, and whither he often repaired to en- 
Joy his reveries. 

“ M. de St. Pierre was at Berlin after 
the Seven Years’ War, and was on the 
point of entering into our service. Ber- 
lin pleased him exceedingly ; in the third 
volume of his Etudes, he has presented 
the world with a charming eulogium on 
the domestic virtues, and agreeable so- 
ciety of the inhabitants. 

“You are too triendly to female au- 
thors, to pardon my silence respecting 
them. I assure you that they are far 
more modest and agreeable than those 
who, without being able tu write, pre- 
tend sometimes to know and to decide 
on every thing. Madame le Comtesse 
de B***, who has composed some very 
pretty verses, dues not want wit, and 
speaks but little of herself. Phe first 
day I was introduced to her, she was sit- 
ting ona sufa in her cabinet, and had 
not disdained the cares of her toilette. 
Around her fluttered a swarm of wits, 
learned nen, real or pretended philoso- 
piers, atneng others the advocate B**?*, 
who pretends that all languages are de- 
rived from the Bas-Breton, and who 
honsts of knowing a great number, al- 
though he is unacquainted with Greek. 

«Shall T speak to you of Mademoi- 
selle de Keralio, who1a her History of 
Queen Elizabeth seem: to have aumost 
abiured her sex in the perpetuity of her 
o e ¥ivacitv | 


erudition, whose amiabl sine 
cupariv contrasted with her worgs f Or 
the Baroness de \al7e, who has trans- 
lated the English Plutarch, and Comnpo- 
several orwinal works, which she 


sed 
; forvoetten? Or \ladame 


seeins to nave 
Monnet, author of sever 
; and “\ hy se renown pe rhay ° 


al charming Ori- 


ental tales, 
has not re :ched V6 li r : ; “ 
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of inferior magnitude to come to Made- 
moiselle Clairon,* the dowager of the 
French theatre, and in whose person L 
seem to behold all the queens of the 
French tragedics united, She still pre- 
serves in her own house that grave and 
majestic tone she formerly exhibited on 
the theatre ; and it is comical enough to 
hear her command her domestics, as if 
she were still a sovereign of Carthage. 
She speaks admirably, perhaps too well 
for conversation. Accustomed to rein 
over the stage, she has been spoiled by 
the applauses of the public, and the 
compliments of her adorers ; it is no won- 
der therefore, that she does not love cone 
tradiction. She read a work to us, com- 
posed by herself; the subject is “ decla- 
mation :” aud in it she traces not only the 
accomplisiments but the studies which 
an actor or actress out to pursue, if ame 
bition, and the desire to excel, be the 
ruling passion. 

Towards the conclusion she points out, 
with a masterly hand, the difference be- 
tween the characters of Monimia, Pau- 
lina, and Roxana; there is a passage 
truly eloquent relative to Electra, She 
recites with sych exquisite trtth, that I 
thought I beheld the princess embracing 
the urn of Orestes; the tears instantly 
rushed into my eyes. She says that the 
actress who performs the part of Phe- 
dra ought to assume the air and man- 
ner of a sleep-walker; and, in truth, this 
is the idea excited by the following 
charmiug line :— 

* Ah! que ne suis-je assise a lombre des 

forets |” 

“In general, I find this work superior 
to that written on the same subject by 
Fngel; there is less depth, indeed, but 
it is far better titted for practice. 

“| have been thrice present at the 
sittings of the French Academy. The 
apartments in the Louvre ave small, and 
the situation is interior to that of Berlin. 
‘The walls are ornamented with the busts 
of ail the great men who were formerly 
members; and it may be truly. said, that 
the dead are superior to the living. Se- 
veral of those who have chairs there at 
present, are mdebted solely to their in- 
During the lite-time of Vol- 
aire, i was necessary to obtain a brevet 


trues, 


of religion, prior to that of an acade- 
mecian; and since that period, the can- 
' be- 
fore the Literary despotism which D’Alem- 


didate tound it necessarv to bow 


=e—— — -- 





* This famous actress is since dead. 
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bert exercised during the latter part of 
his life. 

<e T he last day I was present, M, Ni. 
colai, president of the chamber of Ac« 
counts, was admitted. The benches 
were occupied by two o’clock, and two 
thirds of the assembly consisted of ladies, 
At four, the academicians entered in a 
body, with the new member at their 
head. I saw Le Sedaine, the herald of 
the comic opera; Gaillard, the histori- 
an of Charlemagne, who has neither 
inherited the pen of Livy nor of Ta- 
citus. He dared publicly to compliment 
the debaucheries of Richelieu, under the 
name of chivalrous gallantry. I also 
saw the fantastical Le Mierre, whose 
verses resemble tiie funereal screeches of 
the bird of night. 

*“« After these appeared the ornaments 
of the academy, Target and Seguier, two 
advocates who have consecrated their 
talents to the detence of justice; Bailly, 
whose fruitful imagination has created a 
hyperborean people, and who has decked 
up an ingenious paradox with the charms 
of elocution; Bouttlers, the favourite of 
the Muses; Saint-Lambert, the chanter 
of the Seasons, and with whom the spring 
and summer smack a little of the frost ot 
winter; Florian, an agreeable imitator 


but not the rival of Gesner. 


“ M. Nicolai read a discourse, in which 
he was pleased to term M. de la Harpe 
the French Sophocles. In the custo- 
mary but ridiculous eulogium on Louis 
XIV. and Cardinal Richelieu, he spoke 
of the latter as ‘ a powerful genius, who 
had subjugated Europe, France, and even 
his own sovereign.’ M. de Rhuliers, a 
man of great knowledge and talents, and 
who contributed not a little to the new 
law in favour of the Protestants, by 
meansof his Remarks on the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantz, and his connexion 
with the Baron de Breteuil, made the re- 
ply. He afterwards delivered an eulogy 
on the Marquis de Chattellux, to whom 
the new academician sueceeded, and he 
justly praised that humanity which had 
dictated his charming work “ On public 
Ilappiness.” ‘This treatise, in which the 
thor endeavours to establish, that litera- 
ture and the sciences are necessary (0 
the welfare of states, gave rise to the 
‘ Phocion’ of the Abbé Mably, who fol- 
lowing the principles of the ancient legi- 
slators, refutes this opinion, and attributes 
every thing to morals. “The abbé 1s not 
eloquent, but encrretic; and his two 
posthumous works, ‘ Les Observations 
sur I’fistoire de France,’ and ‘Le T _ 




















des Droits et des Devoirs du Citoyen,’ 
are his best. 

“The Academy of Sciences is far more 
celebrated than the French Academy, 
more especially since it has enriched it- 
self at our expence, and possesses M. de 
Ja Grange. La Place calculates the mo- 
tions of the celestial bodies, while La- 
lande and Messier observe them. Four- 
croy, De Machy, and Lavoisicr decom- 
pose terrestrial bodies, and while D’Au- 
benton and De la Cepede write natural 
history, Charles enriches natural philo- 
sophy by means of new experiments, in 
- the same manner as Teissier and Le Roi 
confer benefits on meteorology, through 
the medium of new observations. 

“ The Academies, however, are no 
longer what they were formerly, a point 
ef union for the thoughts of great men, 
and the focus in which were concentrated 
all the scattered rays of genius, in order 
to be reflected with greater force. Not- 
withstanding this observation, the Aca- 
demy of Sciences is far more useful than 
its elder sister the French Academy, not 
only on account of the nature of the 
questions it proposes, the direction and 
encouragement it atfords to talents, but 
also by the assistance it presents to agri- 
culture and the arts, in facilitating labours 
of every kind, and inventing or simplity- 
ing machines, in order to economize hu- 
man labour, 

* Condorcet, in his quality of secre- 
tary, after having adjudged the prizes 
and proposed new questions, read the 
eulogy of M. Turgot, brother to the cele- 
brated minister of the same name. ‘The 
subject did not affurd much scope for 
talent, and the manner in which it was 
written was tar from being interesting. 
Condorcet has almost entirely abandoned 
the exact sciences, in order to devote 
himself entirely to politics. He 1s much 
occupied about public affairs, and 1s not 
@ little chagrined at not being a deputy 
to the national assembly. His physiog- 
homy is noble, and his eye betokeus 
thought. ‘The walls of this, like those ot 
the French Academy, are decorated with 
busts. One there beholds those of Cas- 
sini, the Marquis de |’Hospital, Fonte- 
nelle, Maupertuis, La Condamine, &e. 
I greatly approve of those monuments 
erected to great men in the very sanc- 
tuary of science; it is natural that they 
should preside over their labours, and 
become the tutelary deities of the tem- 
ple. I wish that the academicians of 
Berlin were also surrounded by Euler, 
Lambert, Margraff, Suizer, and that 
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the statue of Leibnitz were placed in the 
midst of the hall. 

_ The Louvre is no longer the abode of 
kings, it is abandoned to the academies 
to the men of letters, whom the king 
permits to lodze there, and to the nie 
chives of the crown. This noble editice 
comununicates with the palace of the 
Chuilleries by means of an immense gal- 
lery. What a pity that the gallery in- 
tended to correspond with it has never 
been constructed, and that, instead of 
building new castles, they have never 
hnished this superb monument. The ce- 
lebrated colonnade is superior to the ree 
putation it enjoys, and never did archi- 
tecture speak to my imayination with 
more force. What great and mayesuc 
proportions! What noble simplicity ! 
Every tune I behold it I am irritated at 
Boileau, and indignant at the satire with 
which he unjustly overwhelms the illus 
trious Perrault. In truth, if genius con. 
sists in tracing a grand outline, and in 
alfecting the sensibility, I hesitate be- 
tween the merits of the author of the 
satire and those of the author of the 
colonnade. ‘The gallery of communica- 
tion between the Louvre and the Thuil- 
leries ought to be employed as a museum, 
‘They are now busied in collecting all the 
pictures of the great masters, and placing 
the antiquities, and the statues of all the 
men of genius who have done honour to 
Frauce. 

“ Besides the two I lave already mene 
tioned, there are a couple more aca- 
demies in this capital, that of Inscrip- 
tions and that of Painting. The meme 
bers of the turmer support, encourage, 
and facilitate the study of the ancients 
in France. The Abbé Barthelemy, M. 
Dussault, and some others of them, knew 
how to unite what is solid with what is 
avreeable. ‘The frst of these reminds us 
of the sages of Greece, whom he bunselt 
has so admirably described in his Young 
Anacharsis. tle never expected that 
that work would have be OME SO PYP 
lar: that Ene: clo; edia ot Grecee; tha 
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abandon the sons to the tuition of a mer- 
¢cnary preceptor, aud place the daugh- 
ters in a convent, whence they never 
come forth, unless to receive husbands 
from the hand of a parent, actuated by 
avarice and ambition, 

“ A certain air of study and affectation 
has tur some time occupied the beau 
monde, and even taken possession of the 
theatres. ‘The new comedies are replete 
with a sentimental jargon, and the dia- 
logue often aims at being epigrammatic ; 
the art of Moliere seems entirely lost ; 
no more droll incidents, pleasing situa- 
tions, or original characters. 

The age of great actors is past. La 
Dumesnil has retired on account of old 
ave; Mademoiselle Clatron no longer 
makes her appearance in a theatre; Le 
Kain is dead; Aufrene is in Russia; 
and Brizard and La Live have quitted 
the French theatre. I ongist, however, 
to do justice to the talents of those two 
great actresses, Mile. de Raucoux and 
Mile. de Gareins. I have seen the for- 
mer in the characters of Leoutina and 
Aggrippina; in that of Cleopatra she 
chilled me with atfight when she ex- 
claimed ; 

‘¢ Epargne moi Vhorreur de mourir a ses 

yeux!” 


Besides the Freach theatre, there are 
six other spectacles. The Parisians, like 
the Romans of old, seem to demand no- 
thing so muchas bread and shows. The 
Opera is the most perfect representation 
ever witnessed by me. ‘ (Edipe a Co- 
lone,’ accompanied by the music of Sac~ 
chini, made me fancy myself at Athens, 
and L actually began to think [ was lis- 
temmng to a Greek tragedy. As to dan- 
cing, all the world knows to what per- 
fection it is carried here, and that too by 
& vain creature, who, pluming hinself on 
his art, exclaims, * that there never were 
and never will be but one Frederic, one 
Voltaire, and one Vestris? Adieu.” 

“ Voyage & Petersburg, &c.”—A 
Journey to Petersburg, by Massrripre, 
to which is added an flistorical View of 
the Russian Empire, 1 vol. 8vo. 

This is a new edmion of a work, origi- 
nally printed some years sce. Notwith- 
standing the care of the Russian govern- 
ment, to prevent any but royalists from 
entering their territories, yet M. de la 
Masselicre found means duving the Revo- 
lution to penetrate to St. Petersburg, and 
examine the Inahners, Customs, resources, 
and military strength of the dominions of 

» the Czarina, ‘The “ Historical View,” is 
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from the pen of V. D. Musset Pathay 
who fully enters into the commercial and 
political connexions of the empire, and 
trom the details concerning the present 
state of Russia, affects with a prophetic 
foresight, to decide on the future great- 
ness of that extensive empire. 

“ Histoire des Guerres des Gaulois et 
des Francois et Italie.”-—A History of the 
Wars carried on by the Gauls and French 
in Italy, with a Description of the Civil 
and Military Events which occurred on 
this occasion. By M. Aucustus Jug, 
Member of the Tribunate, with a portrait 
of the emperor, an atlas, &c. 7 vol. 8vo, 

This work is the joint production of se- 
veral authors and artists. M. Jube, one 
of the new legislators, has written that 
portion of the history, which is included 
between the time of Bellovesus, and Louis 
XIL. inclusive, which Joseph Servan, now 
a general of division, and formerly a noted 
member of the Constituent Assembly, 
had undertaken to describe that period, 
whieh intervenes between the death of 
Louis XII. and the peace of Amiens. 
Isabez and Tardieu have furnished the 
portrait of the emperor; Lapie, geogra- 
phical engineer, has produced the maps, 
while Le Jeune, known by his View of the 
battle of Marengo, has here sketched two 
of the principal actions. 

It is utterly impossible for us, on this 
occasion, to enumerate the events con- 
tained in seven octavo volumes, but they 
are meant in general, to be highly flat- 
tering to France. It seems to be msi- 
nuated, that while Carthage and Rome 
rose into eminence and disappeared from 
the political horizon, the Gauls remained 
a great and mighty nation. The Franks 
their conquerors, are traced from the 
the banks of the Vistula to those of the 
Seine, and after giving their name to the 
country which they had subdued, they 
prepared to distinguish and to enrich 
themselves by foreign conquests. Like 
the Gauls, they also crossed the Alps and 
overran Italy; but although a warlike, 
they are allowed to have been a rude and 
a barbarous people, and it is acknowledg- 
ed that their exploits do not possess any 
satisfactory results, either im respect C0 
civil government, or military science. 

In contemplating the reign of Francis 
I. the author is anxious to prove that 
France was one of the first states in Eu- 
rope, that could lay any claim to civil 
zation, His account of the political s+ 
tuation of Asia, Africa, and America, 
during the sixteenth century, 1s written 
with ability, and the revolt of the _— 
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ble de Bourbon; the power and abilities 
of Charles V.; the battle of Pavia; the 
gallant couduct of the French king after 
that event; the campaigns of Myntino- 
renci, &c. afford a variety of interesting 
details for history. 

It is easy to perceive, that Italy always 
afforded a desirable object for the ambi- 
tion of the kings of France, and it was 
the civil wars and disorders which pre- 
vailed during the reigns of Francis LI. 
Charles IX. and Henry II. which alone 
prevented those monarchs froin attempt- 
wg to subjugate a country, then estecm- 
ed not only the finest, but the richest 
portion of Europe. 

Accordingly at a future period, we be- 
hold a number of the best generals of 
their age, distinguishing themselves by 
their exploits in that country. ‘The e/- 
forts of these, however, are all eclipsed, 
by the rapid marches, the able disposi- 
tions, the celebrated victories, &c. of the 
Emperor Napoleon, who is here flattered 
as equally great in art as in arms, and 
termed at once the wonder and the ad- 
miration of mankind! 

“ Voyage en Italie, &c.”—An Account 
of a Journey to Italy, with the Particu- 
lars of a Voyage to, and Remarks on the 
{sland of Sicily; by M. Crevze pe Les- 
SER, 8vo. 

“ Plus je vis l’estranger, plus j’aimai ma patrie.” 


This is the motto adopted by the — 


present traveller, who prefers France 
to Italy, and indeed to all the world. 
The women of Rome, and the other 
great cities, are not only inferior to his 
own countrywomen, but also to those of 
any other natiou he had ever seen before, 
with an exception in regard to such of the 
English females as repaired to Paris, im- 
mediately after the Treaty of Amiens, 
who in his opinion, in dress, person, and 
attractions, were hideous! He forgets to 
add, that, notwithstanding their uglmess, 
many of them were seized and detained, 
in express opposition to the law of na- 
tions, and that too by Bonaparte, in 
whose-praise he is so lavish. 

The battles of Lodi and Marengo at- 
ford ample opportunities to launch oe 
military details, and the custom which 
sanctions every Italian lady of any pant, 
to possess two males, the one a fusband, 
and the other a Cicisheo, is described with 
considerable talent. 

POETRY. 

Some of the Parisians have been lately 
amusing themselves, in composing mottos, 
in Freych and Latin, for the grand pub- 


lic monuments which adorn their capital. 
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We formerly exhibited a specimen of 
some of these, and now give a few others 
Irom a corrected edition:— ; 


Pour le } 


> } - . 2. , 
iais des Sciences et des Ay fs. 


Artes hic Temp!um posuere, Scientia Se. 
dein: 
- Le) . 
Hic Sua sunt a’hebo, sua sunt altaria 
Musis. 
La France, dans ce Temple aux Muses con- 
sacre, 


Des Sciences, des Arts nourrit le feu sacre. 
> ’ ’ . ’ ; . 
Pour ! Fy ole de M LECINE, 
Edocet hic aptas egris mortulibus artes 
Indulgens fidis Epidauri numen alumnis. 
Esculape ence lieux, Précepteur tutélaire, 
De son art aux humains dévoile le mistére. 


Pour le Jardin des Plantes. 
Hic plantz é variis collecte partibus orbis 
Diversis panduut natalem gentibus hore 
tum. 
Ici des vegctaux l’assemblage divers 
A fait de ce jardin celui de l’Univers, 
Pour Uitétel des Invalides. 
Hic, Patria salvi pro libertate, dicato 
Excipit Hospitio lasos pia Gallia cives, &e. 


Of the Descent of Odin, from Bartheli- 
nus, we shail give a short specimen:— 

66 La Descente D'O.din, dans le séjour d Hee 
lab*. Fragment imite ce la langue rorse. 
(Loriginal se trouve dans louwrage de Bar- 
tholinus, intitule’ De causis contemnende mot tite 
Hafria 1089. In-4°). 


. . . . . . . o a . . . . _ 
6¢ Le héros est fidele a la voix qui le guide; 
Il se léve ; ct saisi d'un transport gencreux, 


I] dirize les pas de son coursicr rapide 

Vers l’asyle ott d*Helah est laute! tenebreux. 

Soudain 4 son aspect, d’une gucule ecumante, 

Le dogue ce |l’Enfer ouvre lu provondeur ; 

Puis déchire en lambeaux la depouille san- 
glante 

Qui palpitatit encor sous sa dent en fureur. 

Mais le monstre,entoure des deoris ducarnage, 

Les gritte: ei arret, ies yeux ct ncelansy 

S’est armé vainement des efforts ¢ sa rage: 

Le charme le subjugue, et ses Jongs hur emens 

N’ébranlent point le froat du guermer qua 
s’avance. 7 

Laterre en vain mugit et tremble sous ses pasy 

ll voit d'un ai! serein, i] ooservean stience 

Les neuf acces protonds des portes du ticpas, 

é¢ Mails lorsqu’il aperg it 4a porte orientale 

jl s’arréte plunge dans le recuetement 5 

Et bientdt il s’assied pres de l'urne fatace | 

Quijcouroanat 16 haut dua sombre monue 
ment. 


- 


—- —— - 
——— --— —- 


® Hélah, déesse de la Mort, presicat Cans 
LEnfer des peuples got 
‘ . . } 
sos-de neuf monces ¢ | | 
P : oetalnggenitie Pons 
qui mouraicnt partout ailleurs que duns) 
combats. 


y 
hiqucs. di etait coms 
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Puis trois fois, retragant en langage-rhuni- 
que 

Les terribles accents qui réveillent les morts, 

Trois fois il invoqua la vierge prophétique 

Qui depuis mille hivers habitait sur ces bords ; 

Quand soudain il entend de la terre profonde 

S’exhaler lentement des sons longs et plaintiis, 

Et s’agiter au loin, dans un cortége immonde, 

A ces récits nouveaux des spectres attentifs. 

La Prophétesse. 

¢¢ Quels charmes inconnus, quelle voix témé- 
raire 

Osent troublet ainsi l’asyle des tombeaux ? 

Qui donc 6se Evoquer mon ombre solitaire, 

Et m’arracher au sein de Ja nuit du respos ? 

Si du Lerceau des tems, les pleurs de la roséey 





= Tass 
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La neige des hivers, la chaleur des étés, 

Les orages nombreux de l’onde hyperborée 

Ont frappé sur ces os par l’dge mutilés ; 

Pour la premiere fois, qui donc voudrait de- 

scendre, 

En des oon qu’un mortel sut toujours révé. 
rer? 


Odin. 
Je te suis inconnu, mais respectais ta cendre. 
Va, celui qui t’appelie est le fils d’un guer- 
rier, 
Hate-toi de calmer mon ame impatiente, 
Toi qui lis l’avenir et juge le passé ; 
Enseigne-moi pour qui cette coupe éclatante, 
Pour quel heureux mortel ce lit d'or fut 
dressé?” &c. 
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(Concluded from page 545.) 
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EER of a very curious species are 
sometimes, though rarely, found in 
the woods of this island; but lions, tigers, 
and other ferocious animals,are unknown. 
A tiger did once swam across trom the 
Queda shore, and made for the mountains 
here, but was shot soon after his landing; 
he was supposed to be the only one that 
ever was on the island. Birds of the 
most beautiful plumage are seen on al- 
most every branch of a tree through this 
island; but nature has been so very 
bountiful in clothing them with her most 
gaudy tiveries,that she hasthought proper 
make a drawback, by depriving them of 
those melodious notes, which so often 
charm us in birds of a more homely ex- 
terier. 

There is, however, one small bird on 
this island (whose name I forget), which 
perches among the leaves of the tall 
areca tree, and sings mornings and even- 
igs, ina style far superior to that of any 
bird 1 have seen between the tropics. 

The argus pheasant is found on this 
island, but they are generally brought 
over dried from the Malay coast, where 
they abound in great plenty, and are here 
sold for a doliar each. 

With respect to the domestic animals 
they are but few; and those brought 
trom the neighbouring parts: horses from 
Pedir, on the coast of Sumatra; buffa- 
loes from Queda; and sheep, &c. from 
Bengal. 

The buffaloes are brought over from 
the opposite coast, in avery curious man- 
ner; six or eight of them being collected 
together on the beach, thongs of leather, 
or pieces of ratan, are passed in at one 
gstril and out of ihe other, then made 


ad 





fast to the sides and stern of one of the 
boats, which is pushed off from the shore, 
and the buffaloes driven into the water 
along with it; these thongs or ratans 
keeping their noses above water, and as- 
sisting them in swimming, until they gain 
the opposite shore, unless seized on their 
passage by the alligator. 

The buffalo often becomes a most dan- 
gerous animal when enraged by the heat 
of the sun, or any other cause, and seems 
then to imitate thefrantic tragedy, which 
its savage master (the Malay) occasionally 
performs, when “ running the muck.” 
At these periods, the animal rushes fu- 
riously upon every thing in its way, and 
dashes into the houses, upsetting and 
breaking through all obstructions; as it 
is possessed of great muscular strength, 
and runs about with impetuous velocity, 
there is no mode of subduing it, but by 
killing the animal with spears or shot. 

A large one lately made a desperate 
sally through George town, while the 
geutlemen of the settlement fired on hin 
in all directions, from their verendahs; 
at length he rushed through the gover- 
nor’s kitchen, upsetting the cook and all 
his utensils; but what was still worse, a 
ball from a riflle, aimed at the furious 
buffalo, unfortunately struck the poor 
harmless cook; and between the fright 
occasioned by the animal, and the ides 
of being shot to boot, he very near ly 
died. 

As these creatures have very little hair 
on their bodies; they are utterly unable 
to bear the scorching rays of the sun to- 
wards mid-day : at these times, therefore 
they betake themselves to every pool 


and puddle in the neighbourhood, rolling 
themselve? 
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themselves in the mud, and then lying 
with their nostrils just above water, until 
the fervency of the atmosphere has some- 
what abated. On coming out from the 
cool retreats, they are the most uncouth 
and disgusting objects imaginable, having 
a coat of clay an inch or two in thick- 
ness, Which in a few minutes is hardened 
by the sun into a crust that defends their 
hides from his powerful rays during the 
remainder of the day, 

They are the only animals used for la- 
bour; their flesh is tolerably good, and 
ain excrescence that grows on the top of 
their shoulders called a hump, when 
salted and well preserved, (especially in 
Bengal), is estcemed excellent eating; in 
short, it 1s the most useful animal ia In- 
dia. 

Alligators are very common round the 
shores of this island, rendering it very un- 
safe to bathe on any part of the coast. 
Snakes of an immense size have likewise 
been found here by the early settlers, 
but are now very rare. Bahdicotes (a 
species of large rat,) are extreimely nu- 
nierous on the island, and do agreat deal 
of mischief, as does likewise the white 
ant. It is astonishing what effects these 
very small insects are capable of produ- 
cing; they will destroy the interior parts 
of the beams and rafters in houses; leav- 
ing a thin external shell of sound wood, 
that completely deceives the eye, and 
lulls into a false security the unsuspecting 
lodger, who frequently sees with astonish- 
ment the whole fabric come tumbling to 
the ground without any apparent cause, 
or perhaps, is himself involved in its 
ruins! 

When these dangerous insects find 
their way on board of ships, it becomes 
@ very serious concern; as no one can 
tell where they-may-be making their de- 
structive burrows, perhaps through a 
thin plank that separates the whole crew 
from eternity ! 

In these cases there is no method of 
destroying them, but by sinking the ves- 
sel in shallow water for some days, until 
they are all drowned. 

The principal useful trees, shrubs, and 
plants on this island, are those that bear 
the cocoa-nut, areca-net, pepper, and 
betel, 

The cocoa-nut tree is raised by bury- 
ing the fut (stript of its fibrous coat), at 
some depth in the ground ; and it 1s ne 
singular that the stem is nearly as thic 
when it makes its appearance above 

ground, as it ever becomes alterwards, 
Monxruiy Mae., No. 107- 


-yering, assumes the appear: 
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though it sometime rises to the height of 
hity or sixty feet, 

_ The cocoa-nut milk forms a most deli- 
cious and wholesome beverage in the hot 
Weather; and so does the toddy, which 
is this milk or juice fermented. 

Plantations of these trees are very va- 
luable, as they will rent ata dollar « tree 
per annum, as long as they continue to 
bear fruit, The fibres round the nut are 
the most valuable parts, of which they 
make the koira cable, aud rope, so much 
used in all the country ships, 

The areca tree makes a very handsome 
appearance; its branches are small, but 
its leaves are very beautiful, furming 
round tuft at the top of the trunk, which 
grows as strait as an arrow tw the height 
of twenty-five or thirty feet. 

The shell which contains the fruit is 
about the size of a walnut, and of a yel- 
lowish red colour outside, and rough 
within; when ripe, it is astringent, and 
not unpleasant to the taste. 

It is needless to say how much this nut 
(when mixed with leaves of the betel and 
chunam), is used in chewing by all classes 
of the natives. This composition is call- 
ed pinang, (whence the name of the 
island), and though it has an agreeable 
flavour, it gives the mouths of the natives 
who use it a most diabolical appearance, 
rendering what few straggling teeth they 
have as black as jet; while their disguste 
ing chops seem as gory as it they had 
been mangling a piece of raw flesh! 

The pepper-plant isa shrub whose root 
is small, fibrous, and flexible ; it rises into 
a stem which requires a tree or prop to 
support it; its wood has the same knots 
as the vine, and when dry it exactly re- 
seinbles the vine-branch. 

The leaves, which have a strong smell 
and puugent taste, are of an oval shape, 
but they diminish towards the extremity, 
and end in a point. From the flower- 
buds, which are white, and a 
placed in the middle, sometimes at the 
extremities of the branches, are roduced 
small berries resembling those of the cur- 


. rant bush; each cluster contains from 


twenty to thirty corns of pepper: they 
are commonly gathered in October, and 
exposed to the sun seven or eight days. 
The fruit, which was green ee and af- 

f its Co- 

‘ards red, when stripped of 1 

ncaa, wae ince it has 
when we sec it, It is not sown, but plante 
ed; a great nicety 18 required in the 
choice of the shoots: it produces no 


fruit till the end of three years, but bears 
4§ 
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so plentifully the three succeeding years, 
that some plants yield six or seven pounds 
of pepper in that period. ‘The bark then 
begins to shrink, and in twelve years tune 
it ceases bearing. 

The culture of pepper is not dith- 
cult; it is sufficient to plant it in a rich 
soil, aud carefully puil up the weeds that 
grow in great abundance round its roots, 
especially the three first years, As the 
sun is highly necessary to the growth of 
the pepper-plant, when it is ready to bear, 
the trees that support it must be lopped 
to prevent their shade from injuring the 
fruit. 

‘The betel is a species of this genus. 
Tc isa climbing and creeping plant like the 
ivy; and its leavesa good deal resemble 
those of the citron, though they are lon- 
ger and narrower at the extremity. It 
grows in all parts of India, but thrives 
best in moist places; the natives cultivate 
it as we do the vine, placing props for it 
to run and climb upon; and it is a com- 
mon practice to plant it against the tree 
that bears the areca-nut. 

Fruits are plentiful on this beautiful 
island; the pine-apple grows wild, while 
shaddocks, plantains, jack-fiuit, oranges, 
Jemons, &c, are reared with the greatest 
ease. 

In the botanical garden may be seen 
the cinnamon, bread-truit, and a great 
variety of curious and useful trees, 

Hitherto there was considerable diffi- 
culty in watering ships at this island, as 
the boats were obliged to go to some dis- 
tance from the town to fill the casks, and 
that too on a beach so shelving, that they 
were forced to roll down the casks into 
the water, and parbuckle them into the 
boats, with incredible fatigue. 

There 1s now, however, a conduit form- 
ed, which leads the water from the fvot, 
of the mountain down to the town, and 
even to the extremity of a wharf, which 
projects upwards gt one hundred and fifty 

ards into the sea, and where boats may 
tie agd have their casks tilied by a hose, 
that leads trom a cock on the whart into 
the bung-holes-of the casks. 

This water too is of an excellent qua- 
lity; as iscomes directly from the water- 
tial, without passing through any fens or 
marshes, whereby it might be injured: 
tlus is a work of very great public utility, 
us the principal object of this settlement 
is the supplying our China fleets with 
wood and water. 

Though Prince of Wazles’s island ex- 
ports very little of its own productions, 

meeacept pepper and woud, yct there is a 
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very considerable trade carried on here 
from its being in a central situation be- 
tween Tudia, China, and the Eastern 
islands. 

The inerchants take advantage of the 
fleets passing and repassing, to export to 
China, &c. opium, betel, pepper, tin, ra- 
tans, and various other articles which 
they have ready collected; and for which 
they receive either dollars, or the produe- 
tions of Clima and the Eastern isles, which 
they afterwards ship off to India, or send 
home to Europe, whichever they may 
find most advautageous. 

PASSAGE, TO MADRAS, 

On the first of April I bade adieu to 
the pleasantest settlement in India, 
Prince of Wales’s Island. 

As this was the period at which the 
north-east monsvon shifts to that of the 
south-west, we consequently had very dis- 
agreeable and unsettled weather, espe- 
cially among the Nicobar islands; where 
we experienced nothing but a succession 
of heavy squalls, calms, deluges of rain, 
and not unfrequeutly tremendous thunder- 
storms. 

Alter a tedious passage we arrived in 
Madras roads on the twenty-first of 
April. 

Among the various novel objects that 
occupy the attention of a stranger for 
some time after arriving in this country, 
I must not pass over the celebrated jug- 
glers of India, of whom those at Madras 
are said to be the most expert. 

It would be impossible to enumerate 
the various tricks which they perform 
with snakes, balls, cups, &c. 

The great flexibility of their joints and 
muscles, their sober mamner of living, and 
their unweared application in the attaim- 
ment of perfection in their art, render 
them much superior, in my opiiion, to the 
Europeans in many of their legerdemain 
deceptions and wicks. 

[ shail pass over these,however,to men- 
tion one where there is no deception, 
but which is nevertheless one of their 
chef d'wuvres—I mean swallowing We 
sword, 

This sword has some resemblance to 4 
common spit in shape, except at the ard 
die, which is merely a part of the blade 
itself, rounded and elongated into a little 
rod. Itis from twenty-two to twenty-six 
inches in length, about an inch in breadth, 
and about one-fifth of an inch in thics- 
ness; the edees and poiat are blunt, be- 
ing rounded, and of the same thickness 
as the rest of the blade. It is of ren et 
stcel, sinooth, aud a. little bright. 
Liaving 
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Having been visited one day by one of 
these conjurors, I resolved to see clearly 
his mode of performing this operation ; 
and for that purpose ordered him to seat 
himself on the floor of the verendah, and 
having satisfied myself with respect to 
the sword, by attempting to bend it, and 
by striking it against a stone, I firmly 
gasped it by the handle, and ordered 
him to proceed. 

He first took out a small phial of oil, 
and with one of his tingers rubbed a lit- 
tle of it over the surface of the instru« 
ment; then streching up his neck as 
much as possible, and bending himself 
a little backwards, he hutroduced the 
point of it into his mouth, and pushed it 
genlty down Ins throat, uatil my hand, 
which was on the handle, came in contact 
with his lips! 

He then made a sign with one of his 
hands, for me to feel the point of the in- 
strument, between his breast and navel, 
which [ could plainly do, by bending him 
a little more backwards, aud pressing my 
fingers on his stomach, he being a very 
thin and lean fellow. 

On letting go the handle of the sword, 
he instantly fixed on it a little machine 
that spun round, and disengaged a small 
firework, which, encircling his head with 
a blue flame, gave him as be then sat, a 
truly diabolical appearance! 

On withdrawing the strumeut, seve- 
ral parts of its surface were covered with 
blood, which shewed that he was still ob- 
lixed to use a degree of violence in the 
lutroduction. 

Ife told me, that he had been accus- 
tomed from his early years to introduce 
at first small elastic instruments down 
his throat and inte his stomach; that by 
degrees he had used larger and larger ones, 
untilat lensth he was able to use the 
present iron sword, : - 

As I mentioned before, the great flexi- 
bility of their joints and muscles, the lax- 

hess of their fibres, and their temperate 
made of life, render them capable of hay- 
ing considerable violence done to the 
fleshy parts of their bodies, without any 
danver of the inflammation, and other 
bad effects, which would be produced i 
the irritable bodies of Europeans. Wit 
hess their being whirled round on the 
pont of a_ pole, suspended by a hook 
thrust into the fleshy part of their backs, 
Without experiencing any fatal conse- 
quences, ” 
There is therefore, no great wonder, if 
by long habit, and stretching up their 
vecks, they are able to bring the diitercut 
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windings of the passage from the mouth 


scary 20; cad thege euthe line o 
Pape. ¥ side down the 
sword tty the latter organ without much 
dithiculty, r 
Prom a number of ingenious and tse. 
ful experiments made on the poison of 
serpents, by Mr. William Boag, surgeon 
on the Bombay establishment, £ cannot 
help extracting the followime curions pate 
uculars, which must gratify the curiosity 
of every reader, : 

Mr. B. begins by observing that by far 
the greatest number of serpents ate not 
venomous, Gmelin describes two hun- 
dred and nineteen different kinds of 
snakes; of which Liineus informs us, 
that only about one in ten is poisunous, 
We likewise know that many snakes 
are not poisonous to man, though they 
may be destructive to lesser animals, ~ 

t would be a desirable thing to he 
able to ascertain, from the appearance 
of a snake, whether it be poisonous or 
hot; but these reptiles so nearly vesem- 
ble one another, that it is impossible, 
without great experience, to distinguish 
them, The skin on the belly and tail of 
serpents is composed of scales, which vary 
in number and arrangement, in diferent 
serpents ; and the colour, which is tost 
attended to, is a very fallactous mark, for 
it commonly changes with age. A. ser- 
pent with a large head is generally sus- 
pected to be venomous; bat the mark 
whichis chiefly tv be depended on, are the 
large canine teeth or fags, fixed in the 
upper jaw, which are commonly two in 
number, but sometimes more. These 
teeth are covered with a membranous 
sheath; and are crooked, moveable, and 
hollow, to give passage te the venom, 
which they receive frowa snail reservoir, 
that runs ‘along the palate ef the mouth, 
and passes through the body of each 
fang. ‘This reservoir contalus but a small 
quantity of venon), which is forced oat ot 
it when the animal attempts to bite, by a 
strong muscle, fixed on the upper jaw for 
that purpose. It hasbeen well ose rved 
by Linneus, that if nature has tirewn 
them uaked on the ground, destatute ot 
limbs, and exposed to every misery, she 
has in return supplied them with a des ity 
poison, the most terrible of all weapuns 

The symptoms which arise from the 
bite of a serpent, are commen|y pain, 
swelling, and redness in the part bitten ; 
vreat faintness with sickness at stomach, 
and sumetimes vomiting, succeed; the 
breathing becomes short aud ogo 
the pulse low, _ and ee 

‘ us 
















































The wound, which was at first red, be- 
comes livid, black, and gangrenous; the 
skin of the wounded limb, and sometimes 
of the whole body, takes a yellow hue; 
cold sweats and convulsions come on; 
and the patient sinks sometimes in a few 
hours, but commonly at the end of two, 
three, or four days. 

This is the usual progress when the dis- 
ease terminates fatally; but happily the 
patient will most commonly recover; a 
reflection which should moderate the 
fears of those who happen to be bitten 
by snakes; and which, at any rate, 
should, as much as possible, be resisted, 
as the depressing passion of fear will 
in all cases assist the operation of the 
poison. 

With respect to the manner in which 
the poison acts upon the human body, it 
must be allowed, that this is a very inter- 
esting question; a great variety of opi- 
nions have arisen, and hardly any subject 
is less understood. 

Late physicians, supported by the re- 
spectable authority of Dr. Mead, observ- 
ing how suddenly death ensues after the 
bite, have concluded that the venom 
must act through the medium of the 
nerves only, . 

But the celebrated Fontana has com- 
bated this doctrine, by demonstrating, 
from a variety of experiments on diffe- 
rent animals, that the venom of the viper 
is perfectly innocent, when applied to the 
nerves only; that it produces in them no 
sensible change, and they are incapable 
of conveying the poison to the animal. 
On the other hand, he has shewn dis- 
tinctly, that it acts immediately upon the 
blood; and through the medium of this 
fluid, it destroys the irritability of the 
muscular fibres, and produces death. 

After some observations on the nature 
of the blood and atmospherical air, Mr. 
B, advances a conjecture, that the poison 
of serpents acts upon the blood, by at- 
tracting the oxygen, which it receives from 
the air in its passage through the lungs, 
and upon which its vitality depends. 

In support of this opinion he adduces 
the following arguments: 1. Man and 
other warm-blooded animals, exposed to 
an atmospheric air deprived of oxygen, 
quickly expire. The posion of a serpent, 

when introduced inte the blood, also 
causes death; but carried into the circu- 
lation by a wound, and in very small 
quantity, its operation is compuratively 
slow. 

2. The appearances on dissection, in 

» both cases are very simugr; the blood be- 
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comes of a darker hue, and coagulates 
about the heart and larger vessels: the 
irritability of the fibres is destroyed in 
both cases, and the body has a strong 
tendency to putrefaction. 

Mr. B. observes, that the venom of ser- 
pents has a much greater effect on warm, 
than cold-blooded animals: the reason of 
which he supposes to be this: “ that cold. 
blooded animals do not require so largea 
froportion of oxygen, to preserve them 
in health, as warm-blooded animals do.” 

_After enumerating the variety of opi- 
nions, and various remedies in use among 
the older physicians, he proceeds to take 
netice of the modern remedies; and first 
of the volatile alkali. 

This is the remedy most commonly 
used by physicians, both here and in Eu- 
rope. But the belief which formerly pre- 
vailed, that it possessed some specitic 
power, which corrected the poison, seems 
now exploded. It seems to have no 
other eflect than that of being a stimu- 
lus. 

A ligature should as soon as possible be 
tied above the bitten part, so as to im 
pede, but not entirely to stop the circula- 
tion of the blood; for the bite of a ser- 
pent is fur the most part superficial, and 
the poison is carried into the circulation 
by the smaller vessels on the surtace. 
The wound should next be scarified and 
washed with a,solution of lunar caustic 
in water. I would prefer for this pur- 
pose a weak solution; as it may be used 
more freely, and frequently repeated: 
the same medicine should likewise be 
given internally, and repeated at inter- 
vals, as circumstances may point out. _ 

_I know, from experience, that halt a 

grain of lunar caustic, dissolved in two 
ounces of water, may be taken two or 
three times aday,and its use be persisted 
in for several days with safety. ‘To these 
means might be added (if the symptoms 
are not relieved), a warm bath, acidulated 
with nitrous acid. In this bath, which 
should be made sutficienty strong to pro- 
duce a very sensible irritation on the 
skin, the wounded limb, and a great part 
of the body, might be placed for half au 
hour, and repeated as circumstances 
might direct. 

Having procured a snake, a large cobra 
de cupnello, with the venomous teeth and 
poison-bag entire, the following exper 
ments were made ; 

1. ‘The snake was made to bite a youns 
dog in the hind Jeg, and for which no me- 
dicine, either internal or external, was 


made use of. The dog upon being et 
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howled violently for a few minutes: the 
wounded limb soun became paralytic; 
in ten minutes the dog lay seuseless and 
convulsed; in thirteen minutes he was 
dead. 

2. A dog of asmaller size and younger 
was bitten in the bind leg, when he was 
instantly plunged into the warm nitre 
bath, prepared on purpose, The wound 
was scarified and washed with the solu- 
tion of lunar caustic; while some of it 
was poured down, his throat. ‘The dog 
died in the sume time, and with the same 
symptoms, as the former. 

3. After an interval of one day, the 
sume shake was made to bite a young 
puppy i the Ind leg; but above the 
part bitten a hgature was previously tied : 
tic wound was scaritied, &c, as in the 
vther, The dog did not seein to feel any 
other injury than that arising from the 
ligature round his lee; half an hour after 
beg bitren, the ligature dressing, Xe. 
were removed. ‘Lhe dog soon began to 
sink; breathed guiek, gut convulsed, and 
died.” 

4 and 5. Two other doys were bitten ; 
and the wounds simply scaritied, and 
dressed with the lunar caustic, they cop- 
tinued well for two hours; but died in 
the course of the day. 

8. A dog being bitten by the enake, 
the wound was washed with, volatue al- 
kali; and the same medjcine given in- 
ternally, diluted with water, and repeated 
atintervals. ‘Phis dog was shortly atter 
convulsed and died in three hours. An- 
other with the same means used, died in 
eighteen minutes. 

12. A young puppy was bitten in the 
ear, and exactly half a minute afterwards 
the ear was cut off. ‘The wound bled 
freely; the dog continued well tor halt 
an hour, then drooped, and in halt an hour 
more died. Pa ae ee 

‘These experiments will perhaps serve lit- 
tle other purpose than to prove the quick 
and destructive operations of the poison 
of this kind of serpents, and of the inetti- 
cacy of the most celcsrated remedies, 
which have hitherto beeu discovered. 

It is certain however, that upon larger 
animals the progress would have been 
neither so rapid nor destructive 5 and 
upon the human body it is also probable, 
that the remedies might have had greater 
success. . 

The eau de luce has lately been found 
to have ths very best effcets in bites ol 
serpents on the human body. i 

lt is somewhat singuear that at Ma- 
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dras, and on the Coromandel ¢ 


Oast in ve. 
neral, there are h ‘ 


ardly any other dise: 
but thos the livers wh; aan 
re of the liver; while at Bengals 
at disorder is not so frequent; but 
there are several others which make up for 


this deficiency, 
It has been supposed that the dry sane 
dy soul ot the Coromande!] const tends, 
by rellecting the heat of the sun. to pro- 
duce liver complaints; while the low 
Inarshy grounds of Bengal, on the other 
hand, are more favourable to the produc. 
tion of tevers, Xe, 

Madras does not experienée the little 
winter which Bengal does in December 
and January; but it is more retreshed by 
sea-breezes, than the latter place can 
possibly be, on account of its ialand situs 
ation. 

It has been a question, what constitu. 
tions are best adapted to stand the elects 
of this climate; the gross, the lean, the 
sprightly, or the serious? If Lean trust 
to my own observations, [ would say the 
gross and sprightly: as [T have generally 
seen the moping, melancholy, lean, aad 
ritable peuple, the tirst aifected with 
sickness. 

There are some very pleasant roads 
about Madras; that however whieh leads 
out to the Mount is extremely beautital, 
being lined with trees on each side, 
whose foliage is so close, that in the cven- 
ings and mornings the sun is completely 
excluded, and ui course at these seasons, 
the road is crowded with ali rauks aud 
descriptions of people, both Europeans 
and natives. 

Si. Thomas's Mount ts a pleasant little 
elevation, in the shape of a cone, on the 
summit af which is a Portuguese chapel, 
and a house tor the Padré who ofheates 
here: it is about six or seven miles from 
Madras, in a westerly direction, aud 
forins the priacipal land-imark tor ships 
approaching this settlement from the 
southward, the white buildings on tts top 
making a con-picuuus hgure 

Ie Is believed by the Portuguese that 
St, Thomas suffered martyrdom mm a cave 
on this mount; having fled trom his perse- 
cutors, he was discovered here and trans- 
fxed by the lance of a Brahimn. The 
padré shews a painting represeuuny thes 
transaction, and likewise pots out Che 
spot where it is said tv have happened. 

From this place there Is a very — 
view of Madras and its environs, with an 
t of the Coromandel! 


extensive prospec he | . 
coast, along the whole ot which, the surf 
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Massula boats crossing it in various 
directions, form a very interesting pic- 
ture. 

Notwithstanding the great heat of the 
climate, the Pantheon at Madras exhibits, 
once a week, a brilliant assemblage of our 
fair country-women; who having bravely 
traversed an immense ocean, cheerfully 
reside on the sultry shores of Hindostan, 
to solace our countrymen during their long 
absence frum their native isle! Y 

It is really a pleasing sight to behold 
this lovely group forming a most singular 
contrast wath the swarthy attendants be- 
hind them. Besides this public assem- 
bly, there are frequent private ones; and 
the Hon? Basil Cochrane, whose hospita- 
ble doors are always open, gives a ball and 
supper once a w eek to the ladies and ven- 
tlemen of the settlement, the oflicers of 
the army, navy, &c. 

On the 2d of June, I embarked for Vi- 
Zagapatani, here we arrived in three 
days. ‘Lhe following are light sketches of 
the principal places on this coast, where 
European ships touch, 

All the coast from cape Comorin to 
Calymere point, and from thence to 
Godavery, is flat and sandy: this sort of 
appearance in some places runs far inland, 
and often insuiates naked rocks and su- 
gar-loat peaks. From Calymere point 
the coast runs almost due north (swe lhing 
out a little about midway), as far as the 
mouth of the Kistnua river, in latitude 16° 
north, 

Negapatam is a very inconsiderable 
place of trade, but frequently touched at 
by ships for bullocks and stock. There is a 
considerable surf at this place, and Euros 
peans should be very cautious how they 
go ou shore in ships’ boats. 

‘Tranquebar, iu latitude 11° north, 
the next place of note. ft belongs to the 
Danes, who first made a settlement here 
in 1617, and now carry on a fldurishing 
trade in the manufactures of the country. 

Four miles distant from fort St. David, 
is the famous banian tree, or ticus Indica, 
under the shade ot which, Mr. Ives 
says, a Mr. Doige computed that ten 
thousand men might stand without m- 
commodging themselves, allowing six men 
to a yard squave! Several people have 
built houses under the arches, which have 
been formed by the limbs dropping down, 
which take root and become other trees 
united to the firs. The arches which 
these different stocks make might be 

ealled Gothic, beme somewhat like those 
in Westminster-hail. 
From Kistna point the land turns a few 





_to Ganja, 
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miles to the northward, and finishes 
with that of Divi, projecting trom an Isle 
formed by the river; this, with another 
point about htty miles distaut, makes a 
fine semilunar bay, a tract now divided 
between Condapilly and Eliore. 

Almost immediately within point Divi, 
les Masulipatam, in latitude 16° 8’ nor. h. 
The coast is low, the bottom oozy, and 
the tide rises about four feet. It was an- 
ciently an emporium, famous for its com- 
merce; being happy in a harbour capa- 
ble or receivine ships of considerable bur- 
den, and the only one from Cape Como- 
rin to this place capable of receiving ships 
of three hundred tons. 

Coringa 1s a sinail settlement, originally 
French, situated on the banks of the 
Godavery, aud a piac e of very little note, 
The country here is so low, that an inun- 
dation took place from the sea about 
twenty vears ayo, which destroyed up- 
wards of ten chowner d of the inhabitants, 
Coringa 1s likely to become of conside- 

rable importance, asa wet dock has been 

formed on the bank of the river capable 
of taking in our largest trigates; and ts the 
only place of the kind between Bombay 
and Bengal. A bar of mud, however, 
lies across the entrance of the river, 
through which vessels are obliged to be 
dragged with immense force. 

Having thus given sketches of. the 
principal places on this coast, L shall 
conclude by observing that from Coringa, 
at the mouth of the God: avery, northward 
the coast is, ge nerally spea- 
king, mountainous; and again, from 
Coringa southward, low, flat, and sandy, 
with a few exceptions, such as the Pul- 
heat hills, and some detached mounts 
about Madras, Sadras, &c. 

Tl health now forcing me to leave 
the ship, and haviag obtained a passage 
from Madras to Bengal, m the American 
brig Caravan, | arrived in the Ganzes 
on the twenty-tirst of October, 1805, 

In the short space of two veairs, 
could perceive that Caleutta had in- 
Crense d in size: the Government-louse 
was now complete ly finished and looked 
uncommonly well; but, the Marquis 
Cornwallis’s decease hail spread an Unl- 
versal gloom through all mae of people 
In this settlement. 

This ereat Statesman and General 
died at the village of Gazeepour, situated 
ou the banks of the Ganges, about six 
hundred miles above Calcutta ; and ins 
renains were interred on the spot without 
penip or ceremony by the tew attendants 
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of his interment a thunder-storm took 
piace, the Most tremendous that was ever 
recollected In that part of the country: 
and it scemed as though the elements 
themselves expressed their sorrow in loud 
accents. ‘The inhabitants of Calcutta, 
with their usual liberality, are about to 
ereck a Tionament to the memory of 
the departed hero on the spot where he 
died. 

Un the third of November his Majesty's 
ship Modusa weighed anchor from Saucur 
roads, in order to convey the melancholy 
tilings to Hogland, and [ became one 
of her company. I shall not trouble the 
reader with a duil diary of * winds and 
weather” on this voyage, but teaasport 
him at one gigantic stride, irom the 
Ganges to the Cape of Good tlope, a 
distance of six thousand six hundred 
and forty-eight miles, which we traversed 
in forty-one days. On the fourteenth 
of December we passed in sight of the 
Cape, and shaped our course for St. 
Hiciena, As this is only a small isiand 
in the midst of a vast ocean, and distant 
nearly two thousand miles tron tbe Cape 
of Good Hope, it would seem rather 
wondertul that ships have net frequently 
missed it, especially before lunars and 
chronometers were brought at their pre- 
seit dcgree of perfection. 

As we could depend on, our calcu- 
tations, we steered a direct course; and 
on the ninth day from the Cape, we 
Suw the island at sun-rise, distayt about 
fifteen leagues. 

On approaching it from the S. hh. it 
@ppears like a lofty irregular mdge of 
tocks; the northeri extremity of which 
8 very abrupt. and the suutherh more 
sheiving: at a small distance from the 
latter, there are two rocks called the 
“ Neodies,” one of which bears a striking 
reseinblance to a—jarge ship under sau; 
so much so, that the man at the mast- 
head gave notice of a ship in-shore. 

Qn drawing near the land, this island 
appears girt with a chain of inaccessibic 
precipices, behind which, craggy and 
barren monntains shoot up to a great 
heiyht, on whose summits are placed 
telesraphs, to give notice when ships are 
approaching, 

Some of the rocks that form this chain, 
are split down to their bases, disclose 
chasms which are hideous to behold; 
While others assume the most fantastic 
shapes, resembling: casties, towers, OC. 
We now steered fur a high promontory 
called Barn’s Point, which we passed 
at the distance of a cable’s length: itis 
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the most stupendous cliff 1 ever beheld 

Cig Teany perpendicular, and fifteen 
ve sinteen-hundred feet high. From 
hence We steered close along shore for 
Sugar-lont bull and pot; on the peak 
ot the tourmer there is a telegraph, and 
Oh A jutting crag of the latter, 
80 or 90 lect uhove the level of the sen 
there is a small battery of three or fous 
uilis, WO Gonipol vessels to heave-to and 
* send their bouts on shore.” 


about 


The latter 
Words are painted in large letters, on 
& black board, in a Conspicuous part of 
the battery, and written in three diferent 
languages, 

The otticer at this station has orders, 
When a ship draws near the point, to 
hre a gun at her with blank cartridge, 
If she disvegards this, he is to fire a shot 
athwart ner hawse, that is, ahead of 
her; if she still persists, he is to fire 
right into her: aiter which all the other 
bakterics open in succession. 

Having hove-to, and sent a boat ashore 
tu announce the nawc of the ship, we 
presently filled, aud made sail for the 
anchorage; passing close to Rupert's 
Vallev and several ranges of batteries 
formed among the preciices, 

On vounding Rupert’s Lill, James-town 
and Vailey presented themselves, a-breast 
ot which we anchored, at abouf a quarter 
of a mile from the beach. While the 
ship and fort .were saluting each other, 
the reverberations of sound among the 
rocks and mountaims, resembled the 
loudest peals of thunder, and, joined 
to the novelty of the surrounding pro- 
spects, furmed a sinking contrast to the 
monotonous scenery tou which our eyes 
had been accustomed since our depar- 
ture fromm India. 

James's Valley is formed by two cragg 
ridges, called Kupert’s and Ladder-il, 
which gradunily re ceding trom each other, 
as thev approach the sea, al length 
terminate at ws ede, in two stupendous 
and alinost perpe udicular clufs; leaving 
an intermediate triaugular space, about 
a mile and half in length, and two bune 
dred atid titty yal is broad at its base. 

This base “sa fortitied line, extending 
fom cliff to clit, and mounting — 
pieces of heavy caunon, nearly level 
wigs the watei’s edge. inmmediatety 
chind this line, the ut verninent-bouse 

, seated: from whence 
and church are siitatec, | 
the town erxtetds up 
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Tn this =mail space, 
are several Uttie gardens, 
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shady walks, that add to the neat ap- 
pearance of the town, the houses of 
which are handsomely built in the En- 
glish style, generally two stories high, 
and well white-washed. Upon the whole 
it greatly resembles a pretty little country 
town in England, the inhabitants, lan- 
guage, and manners being all English. 

Looking up from the streets towards 
Rupert’s and Ladder-hill, the scene is 
awfully sublime! The stranger shudders 
to behold enormous masses of rock, 
impending on each side of the valley 
from a prodigious height, and which, 
from their wild fractured appearance, 
seem every instant ready to hurl de- 
struction on the town below! 

St. Helena Bay, being formed by two 
projecting. promontories, and situated 
on the Lee side of the Island, 1s of course, 
completely sheltered from the S. E. trade 
winds by the mountains, and protected 
from the long swell of the southern ocean, 
by the island itself. It thus affords a 
safe and commodious anchorage for our 
ships, which lie close to the rocks, in 
water as smooth as glass. 

Fresh water distils down from the 
erevices in the rocks,nd being collected 
in a reservoir, under Rupert’s hill, ships’ 
boats can lie at the jetty side there and 
have the hoses led into the casks. 

When all these circumstances are kept 
in mind, and we take a view of the town, 
the valley, and surrounding rocks, from 
the roads, we find no bad description 
of the whole, in the first book of the 
Aineid, where Aneas, after the storm, 
lands near the port of Carthage. 


¢¢ Within a deep recess there lies a bay, 
An island shades it from the rolling sea, 
And forms a port secure for ships to ride : 
Broke by the jutting land on either side, 
In double streams, the briny waters glide, 
Betwixt two rugged rocks: a sylvan scene 
Appears below, and groves for ever green. 


Down through the crannies in the living 
walls, 

The crystal streams descend in murm'ring 
falls, 

No halsers need to bind the vessels here, 

Nor crooked anchors for No sTORMS THEY 
FEAR,” 


Dryden's Translation. 


As our stay in this place was limited 
to forty-eight hours, we had no time to 
lose ; and accordingly a party of us havin 
procured horses, we started from James- 
town, at day-break on the 24th De- 


ember, in order to make a tour through 
island. | 
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_ We commenced our journey by aseen- 
ding Laddei-tull, a precipice, which, at 
first sight, seems designed by nature as 
a barrier that would for ever defy the 
human race to scale; yet human industry 
has, by incredible exertions in blowing 
up the rocks, turmed a zig-zag path to 
its sumunit. 

About midway we stopped to take 
a view of the town, which, even from 
this height, looks like one in miniature: 
the streets resembling those formed by 
the litthe houses which we see in toy- 
shops; the whole assuming such a mimic 
appearance, that a person would be almost 
tempted to think, he could cover a con- 
siderable part of the town with one of 
his hands. 

On Ladder-hill are mounted twenty- 
two or twenty-tour picces of cannon; 
some ranged along the brow of the cliff, 
that overhangs the town, and some along 
that whith overlooks the roads. 

Six or seven of these are mounted on 
depressing carriages, so as to fire right 
dowa into the town and roads, thereby 
coinpletely commanding those places ; 
the rest are mounted on common carrias 
ges, and serve the purpose of a saluting 
battery. Over these precipices few of 
us would venture to look. 

From hence we proceeded for High 
Knowl, over a tract which may be termed 
sterility itself; every step we ascended, 
presenting new views of rocks and moun- 
tains, congregated on each side in the 
wildest order, and without exhibiting an 
atoin of vegetation! Such is the prospect 
when within a few paces of the summit 
of High Knowl, and which is finely con- 
trasted with the glassy surface of an 
immense expanse of ocean, which the 
great height of the place enables the eye 
to survey. 

We now ascended to the tower on 
the top of the Knowl, which we no sooner 
reached, than all this rude scenery m- 
stantly vanished like magical delusion, 
leaving the eye to range over a series 
of beautiful little vallies, groves, and 
lawns, verdant as the spring, and affording 
luxuriant pasturage to the flocks and 
herds that strayed among them. 

Throughout this prospect were mtcl 
spersed small plantations, gardens, and 
handsome little country-houses; the whole 
surrounded by a lofty irregular ridge of 
hills aud precipices, that formed a grand 
outline and striking contrast to the pictue 
resque scenes they enclosed. 

Here our attention was chained for 
some time; at length we descended the 
south side of the Knowl, which is rather 
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steep, and soon arrived at the governor's 
country residence, called Plantation 
House. It is situated on the side of a 
pleasant little valley, with small plan. 
tations and gardens adjoining, and com- 
mands a very fine prospect of the sea: 
in my opinion, however, the situation 
does no great credit to the taste of the 
person who first pitched upou it, as it 
is much inferior to many places which 
we afterwards saw: its proxiiaity to the 
town, was probably the cause of its 
being preterred, 

Our road now took a winding direction, 
along the declivities of little hills, whose 
green sides sloping down to the principal 
valley on the left, formed a number of 
little glens and dells, trom whose beauty 
one would be almost tempted to pro- 
nounce them the favourite haunts of 
fairies. We could not help stopping at 
every turning of the road, to admire this 
interesting landscape, whose prominent 
features were perpetually varying, from 
the ditferent points of view in which 
they were seen, 

After a pleasant ride of about an hour, 
we came to Sandy-Bay Ridge, over which 
we were to pass in our way to the bay 
of the same name. When near its sum- 
mit, we halted for a few ininutes, in 
order to take a farewell look at the 
northern prospect, not expecting to sce 
any thing like it on the island again. 
What then must have been our surprize, 
when, on mounting the ridge, a scene 
burst upon our view, as much stperior 
to the one we had so reluctantly leit, 
as that one was to a dreary heath? But 
I shall not attempt to give a description 
of it, Had Dr. Johnson, when writing 
his Prince of Abyssinia, been seated on 
Sandy-Bay Ridge, he might have de- 
scribed from nature a valley nore beau- 
tifuily romantic, than even his own fervle 
unagipation has been abic to form tor 
young Rasseias. . . 

Nature must certainly have been in 
one of her good-humoured and most 
whimsical, creative moods, when she 
formed this bay; and indeed St. Helena 
altogether, where she has strewed the 
sublime and beautiful, with a land uberal 
even to profusion, though in a very smail 
Space, ; : 

On this ridge we alighted, aud per- 
mitted our horses to feed for some tine 
on the rich pasture with which it 18 
crowned, in order that we might wert | 
at leisure the romantic landscape which 
lay stretched before us, peinted by the 
great hand of Nature. 7 

Although I will not attempt to give 
any general description of this place, yet 
Moyxrury Mac. No, 166, 
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I cannot help taking notice 
particular parts, : 

Among the rude features of the southe: 4 
side, one’s attention 35 arrested by two 
luge rocks of fantastic shapes, which 
trom this point of view seem to stand 
close to each other, and have vot the 
names of “Lot and his Wife.” The 
former, which is by tar the more curivus 
of the two, shvoots uD to a aiddy he terhit 
from a rugged foundation near the sea 
in the form of a huge natural pyramid, 
or tower, of a most singular and stuy Che 
dous appearance, 

We now descended to the valley by a 
steep winding path, and were amply re 
paid for our journey by the beauty of the 
prospect trom this new point of view, 

We lett major D ’s seat on the 
right, and it appears by far the most ele 
gant one on the island. About the iid- 
dle of the valley, we were inet by captain 
G » Who invitin® us into his chateau 
(as he called it), seemed determined on 
his part, to wipe off any aspersivns of imn- 
hospitality that might have been cast on 
the inhabitants of this island; by not on- 
ly preparing to gratify our present appe- 
tites, but by pressing us to stup aud spead 
our Christmes with him. 

Indeed we began to perceive, that, 
thouesh we had feasted our imaginations 
most luxuriously on the romantic scenes 
which we passed; vet our selfish stomactis, 
so far from beme satisiied with this ideal 
banquet, were now, on the contrary, bee 
come very troublesome companions ; and 
had it not been for the hospir ty ot 
captain G-—, I do beheve we should 
have returned to tow in avery clips 
fallen condition, full of the most gloouy 
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being nearly in the centre of the island, 
and two thousand seven hundred feet 
above the level of the sea, commands a 
culplete view of St. elena, and a great 
extcit of ocean, in every direction, 
bounded only by the far distant horizon, 

Hlcre the detached scenes and pros- 
pects, which we had been admiring se- 
rerally, were now, with many others, 
brought juto one coup dail, and certain- 
ly tormed a most interesting picture ; 
every polit of the compass presenting, as 
it were, a new landscape, distinguished 
by some striking feature in the outline, 
or beautiful little v: alley in front; the 
whole forming a most superb panorama, 
painted by a hand which defied all human 
nitation, 

The light flying clouds, which would 
frequently come sailing along on the S. E. 
breeze, aud involve us in a momentary 
gloom, considerably heightened the eifect 
of this picturesque scenery, by snatching 
it, as it were, fora tew muinutesata time, 
enuirely from our view; when again, by 
their sudden dispersion, the whole varie- 
gated prospect would lie extended beivre 
ils. 

The air on this peak, and indeed on 
all the hills of the island, was as cool as 
it usually is m the month of Apnil in 
England; though it was now the middle 
of summer here, and che sun nearly ver- 
tical at mid-day. 

We need not wonder at this, when we 
consider, that the perpetual breeze, 
blowimeg over an mmense extent of ocean, 
becomes quite cool before it reaches this 
island, whose elevated mountains at- 
tracting and condensing the passing 
clouds, wre constantly moist; and hence 
the evaporation trom their summits is 
another cause of coulness in the au. 

We now descended by a ruggid ridge 
ton telegraph station, culled © Halle y's 
Mount,” where we were informed the ce- 
lebrated Dr. Halley had pitched his tent, 
many years ago, 
Venus over the sun’s disk. From hence 
we went down another shattered ridve, 
on cach side of which there was a deep 
ravine, that made us almost dizzy to louk 
into. At length we came to Side Path, 
u narrow read cut along the side of 2 
steep detile, which led us at last to 
James’ Valley, where we arrived at sun- 
set, very much fatigued, yet highly erati- 
he d with our twelve hours excursion, 

Un repairing to the ouly inn St. Helena 

affords (the master of which officiates in 
the triple capacity of inn-keeper, mane 
ver oi the theatre, aud principal pertor- 
ner), We requested a beetsteak or mute 
tuu-chop, With ali expedition, as the 


> 
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keen air of the mountains had given us 
pretty keen appetites. The Roscius of 
Sc. Heleva, after surveying us for some 
time with astonishment, and throwing 
hunself into a theatricz al attitude, ex- 
cluuned, ** Good god, gentlemen ! you 
must havea very imperfect idea of the ex- 
tent to which humanity towards the brute 
creation is carried in this island! W hy, 
gentlemen, there is more ceremony ,more 
caution, oneal here in cutting the throat 
of a bullock or a sheep, than there is in 
cutting the throat of a citizen in some of 
your European countries! In fact, gen- 
tlemen, no inhabitant can put to ‘de: ath 
one of his Own animals, without the ex- 
press permission of the governor in coun- 
cil.” 

« The deuce take your Pythagorean 
humanity,” cried we;. so we must 
starve, forsooth, on account of your af- 
fected lenity toa paltry sheep or bullock.” 
“ Not so,” replied the hero of the bus- 
kin; “ British tars will surely not com- 
plain of starving, when there is good salt 
junk and pleniy of grog at their service.” 

Though we were not perfectly of our 
host’s opinion, we were nev ertheless obli- 
ged to put up with what he could give us; 
and the addition of a fish proved highly 
acceptable alter our fatiguing journey. 

The island of St. Helena was first dis- 
covered by the Portuguese, in 1508, on 
the twenty-tirst of May, which is St. 
liclen’s feast; and hence the name of the 
island. The English formed a settlement 
on itin 1660; and afew years afterwards 
it was taken by the Dutch, from whom 
it was retaken by the English under cap- 
tain Munden, in 1674, and has ever since 
remained in the hands ot the East ludia 
Company. 

It is ubout a thousand miles to the 
southward of the line, and nearly the 

same distance from the African conunent. 
The coast describes an irregular indented 
line, wlich trom point to point measures 
twenty. ciaht miles in circumference ; its 
vreate- st length is about ten niles, aud 
breadth six or seven, 

[t isin must places fortified by nature ; 
and where not so, they have guns te 
point on every spot that 1s at all acecs- 
sible. We were told that there were be- 
tween four and tive hundred pieces ut 
cannon mounted on the diferent batte- 
ries round the island; and that they could 
turn out between fourteen and fifteen 
hundred regular troops, independent ot 
inilitia, which might amount to a thou- 

sand more. The total population ou the 
island may be about six thousand souls. 

They are vigilant on the ap yproach of a 


fleet; aud as no beats could land te w sae 
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ward of the island, on account of the 
surf, while guns are placed on every erac 
and e:ninence to leeward, it would be a 
very ditlicult matter to take the island. 

Though black cattle thrive remarkably 
well here, yet from the small exteyt of 
pasture-grounds which the island attords, 
the government ts obliged to limit the 
inhabitants in the use of flesh-meat; in 
order that the island may serve the pur- 
pose for whichit is kept ata vreat expence 
by the Company, namely, to afigrd re- 
freshments and water to the homeward- 
bound ships. 

On this account the military and ser- 
vants arc only allowed fresh becf or mut- 
ton four times a year; at each of these 
periods the former have three, and the 
latter have five fresh meals. ‘The gentle- 
men of course have them frequently, 
though with some restrictions, This in- 
convenience, however, is unply compen- 
sated fur, by the great abundance of ve- 
gctables produced on the island, and the 
shoals of fish that surround its shores. 
Potatoes are reared here in such abun- 
dance, that ships might be treighted 
with them; and their quality is not inte- 
rior to that of English potatoes. Among 
the culinary vegetables, the cabbages of 
this island are remarkably fine. No 


a 


grain, I believe, is sown 1 any part of 


St. Helena. 

It is somewhat singular, that on this 
island the order of nature seems to be in 
some respects inverted; for we sce the 
summits and sides of the loftiest mountains 
clothed with fertility and verdure; while 
the lesser hills, and even the valleys, be- 
come barren as they approach the sea. 

This circumstance is easily accounted 
fur, when we consider that all the lofty 
peaks are perpetually watered by the 
passing clouds; many of which being ar- 
rested in their progress, and condensed 
oa the brows of the mountains, prove to 
them a never-failing source of fertility, 
which is totally denied to the lower hills 
id valleys; rain being a very rare phe- 
nomenon on this island, 

The climate of St. Helena is remark- 
ably salubrious, and conducive to longe- 
vity: the temperature of the air being 
very moderate, considering its situation 
Within the ‘tropics, where the sun 1s ver- 
Ucal twice a year. From the great me- 
quality of the surface of this island, there 
is considerable diversity in its climate 5 
the thermometer on the heights frequent- 
ly sinking below 54°; while in James s 
Valley it is sometimes above 84°. 

There are no land and sea breezes 
here, the island not being sutticiently 

arge, ner capable of acquiring a tempe= 
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rature that would produce those d 
winds, The southeeas tirade. ti 
(excepting at those periods 
is vertical,) 

Island with a 
Storms 


iurhal 
if relore, 
When the sun 
blows Consiantly over the 
steady and witorm tore 

» Tain, thunder, and lightnine a>. 
Consequently Very rare occurren, es, ni d 
never happen but when the ek te tiene 
over the island in his aimual course ’ 

Lhe greatest inconvenience wine) & 
Helena ts subject: to, is drought: 
has been known to continue for three 
years, and prove a vreat scource to the 
island ; killing the cattle, destroyine the 
trees, and withering every appearan C «i 
vegetation, [tis supposed that the pass 
city ot the latter, Isa creat cause of thos 
dcticiency in moisture ; ¢ onsequently thes 
ae emleavouring to spread vegetation 
and plant trees, as much as possibile, 
over the arid rocks near the shore. 

It is remarked by the inhabitants, that 
Storms, attended with thunder, lightning, 
and rain, occur about once in ten on 
twelve years, sometimes domg ereat mis- 
chiet; the rocks and crags being loosened 
and disludged by the rai, sweep Uwily 
at those tines the litte farms and gar- 
dens situated on the declivities. . 

[t is asingular circuinstance, that men 
and animals are here exempt from ovo of 
the greatest evils that have ever visited 
society in the shape of disease: T mean 
the small-pox and hydrophobia, which 
have never made their appearance on 
this island. 

Many humourous stories are told of 
the locality of ideas, which may be re- 
marked among the inhabitants of St. 
Helena; of which I shall only mention 
one instance. . 

« A lady, one day in conversation 
with the captain of an Tudia-man, shed 
him, if London was not very duil when 


which 


- the East-India fleet lett England? 


This, though it may excite our risibi- 
lity, was a very natural question trom 
one who had always seen the arrival it 
this fleet produce so much festivity 
throughout her native island. 

Wetook leave of this curious island on 
Christmas-day, and on the 26th ot Janu 
ary, 1800, We saw the snow-topt hills . 
Cornwall; atter a voyage, hitherto w ith- 
out a parallel in the aunals ut navigation, 
the Medusa having run trom the Ganges 
to the Lizard in eighty-four days, e of 
which were spent at ynchor in St. ele ° 
. consequently she was only 


na roads ; a hs tiene 
cighty-two days under sail, in whi ; hi 
> . * a) ite 


she traversed the immense ‘ rr pte 
t rt al irtys 
teen thousand eigut hundre 


ohne iwiles. 
GENERA! 
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APSEY, G. 508 
Atkins, Tho. 200 
Atwood, G. 87 
Berestord, Mrs. 306 


Bolton, Lord 205 
Braybrooke, lady 193 


Bradfield, J. 512 
Breaks, Mrs. gor 
Brooke, James 495 


Brydges, Rev. E. 

T. 496 
Buchanan, Mrs. 207 
Callaway,John 96 
Campbell, Lady 194 
Carey,G.S. 398 
Cooper, Mrs. 93 


Cope, Mr. 600 
Davis, Thomas 510 
Dawson, Rd. 409 
Delmont, Lieut. 301 
Delolme, J. L. 210 


Deloraine, earl of 398 
Desenfans, N. 27 
Dilly, Charles = ib. 


Fewings, John 412 
Fitzgerald, Major 512 
Ford, Dr. 403 
Gilbert, Rev.N. 508, 
600 
Goodenough, Rev. 
Mr. gui 
Hamilton, Dr. 194 
Haviland, Mrs. 406 
Howard, Lady 211 
Hulme, Dr. 497 
Kent, Captain 211 
Lack, James 397 


Lafoens, Duke de 99 
Lalande, M. de -252 
Lane, Mrs. 3°7 
Lavington, Lord 413 


Levy, Mrs. 291 
Long, John 413 
Louis, Admiral 195 


M‘Comick, Chas. 293 
M'Donnell, Capt. 499 
M‘Gill, Dr. 208 
Mackett, Mrs. 306 


Mackreth, W. 495 


Markham, Arch- 
bishop $61 
Meant, M. 0 
Medcalf, Mr. 607 
Miller, Dr. 298 


Mirchouse, John 296 
Moody, T. 409 
Moires, F.L. = 512 
Moyes, Dr. 604 
Newoborough, Ld. 397 


Newcomen, Sir 

W. G. 412 
Newland, A. 494 
Nowell, Dr. 3°5 
O‘Halloran, S. 412 


Onslow, A. 500, 605 
Peebles, Wm. 98 
Pick, Captain 413 
Powell, Mrs. 398 
Prowse, Rev. W. 206 


Ramsay, John 602 
Reeve, Mrs.C. 600 
Roche, Sir Boyle 210 
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Shannon, Earl of 270 


Shove, A. H. 397 
Smith, T S. 400 
Stafford, Lady, 218 
Staines, Sir W. 294 
496 
Stewart, H. $13 
Stokes, James 495 
Till Adams, John291 
Trotter, Majos 292, 
399 

Townshend, Mar. 
quis 359 


Walker, — 194 
Walker, Rev. J. 509 
Waterpark, Lady 19 
Watson, Sir B. 39 


Welderea, Count 


de 29! 
Willis, Dr. 606 
Wilsoa, Joho 297 
Wright, C. 397 
Wright. War 6.7 
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